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NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Talk not of wasted affection ; affection never is wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain.' 

Longfellow. 

9 * The world goes up, and the world goes down/ says 
the quaint old rhyme, and we were soon to experience 
the wisdom of the adage, for three days after the 
memorable evening on which Herwald confessed his 
love, came adverse news from the north, and sundered 
our happy little party by depriving us of our Katie. 

We had just seated ourselves round the breakfast 
table that morning, when Dudley entered with his 
hands full of letters, one of which he flung across to 
Katie, saying, 

* There is your Edinburgh letter, lassie, that you 
have been expecting so long ; I see it is in Aunt 
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2 NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 

Margaret's pretty flimsy hand, so tell us quick what 
the dear old lady has to say for herself.' 

^ So I will, when I've read it,' answered Katie, with 
a smile, but the smile died away abruptly as her eye 
glanced over the first few lines, and she passed it to 
me without a word, and Dudley read it over my 
shoulder. 

It was from Aunt Margaret, and was very brief 
and sad ; the minister had met with a severe accident 
during their stay at Edinburgh ; Deacon Clyde's vixen- 
ish mare had shied while he was riding her, and had 
thrown him with his head against the curbstone. He 
was brought home insensible, and they feared concus- 
sion of the brain, as he had lain ever since in a state of 
lethargy, bordering midway between life and death. 

As the danger, though imminent, was not immedi- 
ate. Aunt Margaret had not cared to startle Katie with 
a telegram, and had written instead ; but none the less 
was she sure that her darling would come to her at 
once, in this her hour of perplexity and care ; and 
thus with many a loving tender message, the letter 
ended. 

It was very sad, and I could see it all so plainly ; 
the dark tall house in the dim close of Old Town, 
Edinburgh, the queer little three-cornered room with 
the great blue bed, beside which Aunt Margaret would 
sit all day, smoothing her muslin apron with failing 
tremulous hands, while Deacon Clyde's fussy little wife, 
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with her skirts pulled through her pocket-holes, and 
her front of flaxen curls bobbing over her quick bead 
eyes, would trot fifty times in an hour between the 
creaking door and the ebony cabinet, as she did when 
I fell ill one day, and Katie and she cosseted me 
together. And the minister would lie — but here 
Herwald's clear concise voice broke upon my mus- 
ing,— 

' What is the earliest train by which you can start, 
Katie P' 

'9.15, to-morrow,' she returned, 'unless Dudley 
will let me take the mail train for to-night.' 

* On no account, dear Kitty,' replied her cousin ; 
' I could not consent to anything so improper ; rest 
content with us these few hours longer, you see Aunt 
Margaret says decidedly that there is no immediate 
danger.' 

' In that case,* said Herwald, ' I shall be your escort 
for the first hour or two, at least as far as our paths lie 
together.' 

Then, as Louie looked up quickly as she followed 
Katie out of the room^ and the rest of us uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, 

' I am aware that my mode of announcing my de- 
parture from Sunnyside is singularly abrupt, but your 
astonishment will be lessened when I inform you that 
I mean to return in three weeks, or a month, at the 
latest.' 
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'Three weeks, man! perhaps you will have the 
goodness to explain why you are going away at all P' 

' With pleasure.' And Herwald handed to Dudley 
the letter he had just been perusing ; ' read that, and 
you will see for yourself what confoundedly impudent 
fellows those tenants of mine are, and how they require 
their landlord's constant presence among them.' 

'But can't your steward settle all tliese matters 
without your bothering your head among them ? * 

' He could, I dare say, but I am rather a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, and do not care to delegate much of my 
authority to a subordinate ; besides which^ he is too 
much of an easy-goer, and lets them infringe by inches 
on our feudal rights. No, I must manage all this my- 
self, call the old rascals to account, and make them eat 
humble-pie on pain of forfeiture of the lease ; and then, 
while I am there, I must go over my school plans with 
Allan and Wright, and see that they begin at once 
getting the workmen and materials together. I am 
going to make Allan my clerk of the works ; he has 
twice as much brains in him as Duncan and Wright 
put together.^ 

* But, my dear fellow, this won't take three weeks 
or a month.' 

' Won't it ? then I beg to differ from you, and as 
great haste is bad speed, I mean to go on my own 
deliberate way ; but I see no reason why I should not 
charter a companion to enliven my solitary home, so I 
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am going to ask Bruce to give me the pleasure of his 
company/ 

*Me?' cried Bruce, evidently much surprised, and 
colouring with pleasure. ' Nonsense, you don't want 
me, Herwald/ 

* But I do,' he returned eagerly, ' I want you aw- 
fully, only I was afraid to ask, lest you should find it 
dull. You see I shall be out riding half the day, but 
if you do not mind being left a good deal to yourself, 
and can find entertainment in my billiard-room, horses, 
and dogs, and will be content with Allan for your 
squire, and me as your evening companion, you will 
not lack resources — but stop — I have a thought, why 
don't you bring HalcotP I have promised he shall 
come some day, and no time is like the present ; you 
will find him both useful and amusing.' 

* I should like it of all things,' said Bruce, and, to 
tell the truth, he looked extremely flattered, while 
Halcot clapped his hands in an ecstasy of joy. * But 
how about the factory, Dudley P I don't want to shirk 
work.' 

* You can be well spared, at least for a fortnight. 
And look here, Bruce, if things turn out badly with 
poor Uncle Cameron, you cannot do less than go on to 
Edinburgh ; as Keith is away, no one but you can so 
well perform a son's part,' 

*What do you mean by that?' asked Bruce, flush- 
ing scarlet. 
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' What I say ; I see that you understand me, so 
there is no need for my making any further remark ; 
but that I am sure that it is your rightful prerogative, 
I would offer myself in your stead.' 

* But don't you think, in that case, they would like 
you best P ' asked Bruce, huskily. 

^ By no means. Aunt Margaret, it is true, knows 
you but little, and that only by report, but I am sure 
that she will value highly your business powers and 
shrewd good sense. Come, don't be foolish,' as Bruce 
again attempted to speak, ' and for Heaven's sake don't 
stand so blindly in your own light ; let Katie see you 
at the Manse, and in your own true character, and 
she — ' but here Dudley, becoming aware of the boys' 
round eyes and widely-open ears, broke off abruptly 
with a smile. 

' And you really think,' continued Bruce, pretending 
to dust the crumbs from his waistcoat^ ' that you can 
spare me for three weeks ? ^ 

* My dear boy, for a month, if it comes to that, 
business is not very great, and you had no holiday last 
year. Give Herwald his fortnight, and then go on to 
Edinburgh or the Manse, as future circimistances guide 
you.' 

' Thanks,' replied Bruce, briefly, and he left the room ; 
but though this monosyllable was all he said then or 
afterwards to his brother, yet the warm look of grati- 
tude that lighted up his face was more than a reward 
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for all the extra work that his absence would entail on 
Dudley. 

Shortly after that I went up to poor Katie. 

It was a busy day for us all, for not only had Katie's 
and Herwald's trunks to be packed but Bruce's and 
Halcot's ; and the latter was in such a fever of excite- 
ment, that there was no doing anything with him. Even 
while I was sorting his shirts and entreating him to tell 
me what had become of his missing collars, he had 
bolted down the lane without his hat, to tell his old 
chum Seymour that he was going away, perhaps for a 
whole month, a piece of intelligence which shut Sey- 
mour up completely and made him very dull. 

It was a miserable, trying day. Though little was 
said we were all greatly shocked by the intelligence of 
the minister's illness, and the silent sympathy manifest- 
ed on all sides for Katie seemed to touch her to the 
heart. 

All through the day she bore herself well and 
bravely, making her preparations for her departure 
with her usual forethought and alacrity, and showing 
by no outward emotion what she felt at thus leaving us 
all ; the only thing I noticed was that she avoided with 
tacit instinct all attempts at condolence, and never even 
looked at me if she could help it, as when she did so her 
eyes invariably filled with tears. 

But nothing could exceed the kindness of Bruce to 
her, and the gentle gravity of his manner. Quiet as he 
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was, and he was very quiet, he manifested in a thousand 
little ways the innate goodness of his heart; and at 
once constituting himself her protector^ shielded her 
from all unnecessary trouble ; and though she spoke less 
to him than to the others, and acknowledged his kind- 
ness by no special word, yet the softened look in her 
dark eyes spoke volumes to us all. 

Wearily the evening wore to its close, and it was 
with a sense of relief that we all retired to our several 
rooms^ where we need no longer hide with an embarrass- 
ed show of ease and cheerfulness the fear that lay dor- 
mant at our hearts. 

I was just preparing to extinguish my candle when 
a low tap came to my door, and opening it, there stood 
Katie, with her bright hair all unbound and a scared 
wistful look on her face, as she begged to be allowed to 
sleep with me. 

And then as the darkness covered us, and chill 
haunting shadows emerged from hidden comers and 
seemed to people the room with impalpable shapes of 
undeveloped terror, Katie crept silently to my bosom 
and wept herself to sleep. 

When we awoke next morning, the pattering of sleet 
against the window-panes augured ill for the comfort of 
the travellers, and it was a chilly disconsolate party 
that gathered round the lighted breakfast table. 

There was no pretence made at cheerfulness except 
on Halcot^s part, and it was rather difficult for him to 
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keep it up, while Seymour pulled such a pretematur- 
ally long face, and looked as though it were a parting of 
years rather than weeks, — and it was at once comical and 
sad to watch them both. 

Every minute Seymour loaded Halcot's plate with 
a perfect medley of comestibles, pressing him with tears 
in his eyes to eat, or he would be starved before the 
journey's end, till the poor lad, quite satiated with ex- 
citement and food, was obliged to protest he could do no 
more, as he turned to his thrice-sweetened coffee and 
gulped it down. 

Katie did not eat or speak, and Herwald was very 
silent, and every one despatched the meal as quickly as 
possible, and then gathered in the hall to help or impede 
the process of getting the luggage carried down the 
lane where the carriage was waiting for it at the stile. 

Thither at last we all repaired, despite the sleet, to 
wave our last farewells from the old trysting place ; and 
there for a moment Herwald stood with Louie's hand 
clasped in his, as if he could never let it go. 

* You will wish me God speed, Louie P ' 

• Certainly,' she answered brightly, ' and not only 
that, but a quick return to us ; we shall miss you sorely, 
Herwald, and shall be only too glad to welcome you 
back;' and then I heard no more, for Katie was calling 
to me from the carriage window and I hurried to 
her. 

The little brown head nestled down to me for the 
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last time^ as I bade God bless her, and wrapping her 
more warmly in the folds of her plaid confided her to 
Brace's care. 

* Good-bye, dear Nell, oh, good-bye, good-bye,' I 
heard her cry, as they drove off, and then Dudley drew 
me away, my dress and hair being heavy with snow. 

What a strange lonely place Sunnyside seemed, half 
depopulated and with great gaps in the family circle ; 
and how odd it was, when RiU and Charlie had gone to 
bed and we three settled ourselves down for the even- 
ing. Dudley took up the paper, but soon grew restless 
and threw it aside, and commenced promenading the 
room in Bruce's polar-bear fashion; Louie lounged 
drowsily in her rocking-chair with her novel lying in 
her lap, and I stitched at my little work-table, and sigh- 
ed till I could sigh no more from sheer dulness. 

The next day it was rather better, and after that 
Dudley and I fell into our Darby-and-Joan ways, and 
had long twilight talks, in which we discussed all pos- 
sible and impossible things, and built our air-bubble 
castles, each one brighter than the last. 

But Louie was disconsolate. Hide it as she might, 
it was easy to see that she missed Herwald every hour 
of the day — missed him in her occupations and amuse- 
ments, from which all zest and interest seemed taken 
away, and missed him for himself and the delicate atten- 
tions with which he had enveloped her, anticipating her 
wishes before they were uttered, and giving her that 
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silent homage that was qtiietly but surely winning her 
heart. 

A strange sweet change was passing over our Loo 
in those days. Herwald's subtle influence under the 
title and pledge of friendship was stirring up her 
sluggish impulses, and inciting her to become what he 
so longed for her to be — a whole-hearted, noble woman. 

Hour by hour and day by day, I saw her struggle 
with her indolence of will, and apply herself to her 
several pursuits, that she might surprise him with her 
progress when he should return. 

But she never talked of him, and rarely mentioned 
his name ; and when I strove to smooth the way to 
some conversation on the subject, that I might further 
his cause with a little judicious praise, she would listen 
to me in perfect silence, till a chance question disturbed 
her, and then she would break it off. 

One day there came a letter to her with the 
Delorme crest and seal ; it was lying on her plate 
when she came down-stairs, and she took it up with a 
little conscious flush, and then laid it aside. Nothing 
was said about it all day, but the following morning 
she posted an answer with her own hand. 

The next week there came another, and the follow- 
ing week one more, and then I understood that the 
friends were beginning a pleasant correspondence, and 
meant to keep it all to themselves ; but as time went on 
the dreamy look deepened in Louie's eyes, and a shade 
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almost of sadness came over her face, till I had almost 
ceased to notice it under the pressure of new and 
strange events. 

One morning, when the letter-bag was handed to 
Dudley, he drew from its contents two black-edged 
letters — one from Bruce, the other in an unknown 
hand; and hastily perusing the first with a grieved 
face, he passed it over to me. It was very brief; the 
minister was dead, and he, Bruce, was about to start 
for Edinburgh on the instant receipt of Katie's letter, 
in which she had prayed him to come to them at once, 
as her mother was ill, and she herself too much dis- 
tressed to enter into the complicated business matters 
that were waiting her. 

Bruce just wrote this and enclosed poor Katie's pen- 
cilled scrawl, and added in a postscript that he had left 
Halcot at Hurst-hall, till Herwald should bring him 
home ; he was very well, he said, and enjoying him- 
self mightily. 

*And now, Nellie,' said Dudley, looking up from 
his second letter, * I have another painful surprise for 
you. Your godmother, Mrs Hazeldean, of Hazlitt, is 
dead.' 

' My dear Dudley ! ' 

' She died suddenly one night last week in a sort of 
fit, and when her maid went to her bedside in the 
morning, at her usual hour for rising, life was quite 
extinct/ 
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'Oh, my poor godmother, what a terrible end! 
Who has written to give you these particulars P ' 

' Her solicitor, Mr Delany ; but that is not all, for 
he requires your presence up in London by twelve 
o'clock to-morrow, that you may be present at the 
opening of the will/ 

* Only I P — surely Louie is to be there too P ' 

'No, only the eldest daughter, Helen Marion 
Mortimer. So I suppose. Miss Nellie, you are coming 
in for some nice little legacy, — though, now I come to 
think of it, poor Mrs Hazeldean always called Loo 
her favourite/ 

* Yes/ cried Loo, * till I thwarted her, and called 
her a wicked woman to her face ; after that, I suppose 
I forfeited my chance. Never mind, Philip will be 
righted now, and come into his own again; he and 
Eose have been much put about, you told me.' 

* Indeed they have. Philip's long illness deprived 
her of all her little savings, and when the last letter 
came from Ventnor, it said that he was still invalided, 
and would be utterly incapacitated for work ; and what 
they were to do when all their money was gone was 
more than she could tell/ 

* She would have had to become the bread-winner, 
I suppose, and maintain herself and him. What a 
wretched life for them. Poverty would be unendur- 
able to a man like Philip, with his luxurious and 
extravagant habits, and before long he would have 
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worn out himself and her too with hia querulous rail- 
ings against fate/ 

' No ; Rose says he is much improved, and tries to 
curb his impetuous temper, though at times, of course, 
it is beyond his control in his weak nervous state. But 
he is very gentle and grateful to her, and Rose thinks 
that something of the old love is returning to him, for 
he is far less restless and miserable, and talks cheerfully 
of the time when he shall be well, and can take her to 
some of his favourite places. "Vain hope," she writes, 
" for long before that happy time arrives I shall have 
to tell him we are penniless." ' 

* One could almost say, humanly speaking,' pon- 
dered Dudley, ' that this sad event happening just now 
is not as lamentable as it seems. But now we have 
little time to spare, Nellie, if we are to be in town to- 
night.' 

' To-night ! ' 

' Yes, unless you want to rise at 5 a.m. to-morrow, 
— rather a chilly proceeding on a winter's morning, 
and in that case you will lack your escort, who will 
never get up at that unearthly hour to please anybody. 
No, let us be reasonable ; you put your house in order, 
and prepare me an early luncheon, and we wiU get up 
by six or seven, in time for a cozy tea with Mr and Mrs 
PhiKp.' 

' Shall we meet them, then P ' I exclaimed eagerly; 
* you never told me that.' 
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^ What a duflPer you must be, then, not to know the 
heir-at-law must be forthcoming as well as Helen 
Marion Mortimer ; they are in London already, as it 
happens, and we are going to put up at the very same 
hotel. There, don't ask me any more questions, you 
chatterbox, for I^m off to the works.' 

So he went, and at the appointed hour we were on 
our way, and after a short but bitterly cold journey, 
found ourselves at the London Bridge terminus. 

There, amid a seething shouting mass of passengers, 
porters, and cabmen, I was huddled and hustled to the 
refreshment-room, where a cup of hot coffee revived my 
exhausted faculties, and then we got into a cab and 
drove rapidly off. 

Often as I had been to London, it was still a de- 
liciously novel sight to me ; and I found ample amuse- 
ment in watching the crowds that ebbed to and fro on 
the slippery darkened pavement ; and I was quite sorry 
when we stopped so soon at the door of a handsome 
private-looking hotel. 

Several waiters received us, one of whom, on hear- 
ing our name, bade Dudley follow him directly, as Cap- 
tain and Mrs Hazeldean had given orders that we were 
to be conducted to their apartment as soon as we arrived. 

Rose Meredith — Mrs Hazeldean, well, it still sounded 
strange ; but I had no time for pondering, as we were 
already entering a long well-lighted drawing-room, with 
a blazing fire half heaped to the chimney at one end ; 
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and a lady in deep moaming, with soft shining bands 
of gray hair, who was rising to greet us. 

' Is it you^ Helen ? how glad I am to see you again, 
my dear ; ' and still holding me by the hand, she wel- 
comed Dudley warmly, and then, placing me on the 
couch beside her, busied herself with my wraps. 

* My husband will be here directly ; he has only 
gone down to the coffee-room to speak to a friend of 
his. We hardly expected you by this train ; but I'm 
so pleased you have come ; * and as she said this, she 
stroked back my hair with the fond kind smile of Kose 
Meredith of old. 

But it was not Hose Meredith, it was Mrs Hazeldean, 
a mild soft-eyed woman with a low plaintive voice and 
pleasant motherly ways; all the sternness and depres- 
sion gone, all the hungry fluttering of the hands, and 
replaced by a benignant repose that was very restful to 
see.* 

And then Philip came in, and at the sound of his 
step Rose's gray eyes became bright and dark, and the 
flush deepened on her pale face as she rose hastily to 
assist him with her arm across the room. 

And this wreck of a man that crept so slowly to- 
wards us, with wasted limbs and stooping shoulders, was 
the proud, cynical Captain Hazeldean whom I had once 
regarded with a mixture of fear and aversion. 

It seemed as if years of suffering had passed over 
him ; his face was drawn and bloodless, and his forehead 
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deeply lined ; he was becoming bald too, and a short 
yellow beard altered the expression of the lower part of 
his face, so that the man looked prematurely old ; his 
chest was hollow, and a dry hard cough impeded his 
feeble utterance, and only the undimmed lustre of the 
eyes remained to tell what Philip Hazeldean had been 
in the days when health and strength and youth had 
been his. 

Deeply shocked, I p\it my hand in his without speak- 
ing, while Rose looked imploringly as if to entreat me 
not to notice the change, and Philip said, 

' You find me an altered man, Helen Mortimer ; I 
have seen the best of my life. Is this your eldest bro- 
ther P it is long since we met, Dudley, but you at least 
are unchanged, and the years have passed lightly over 
your head ; ' and then, guided tenderly by his wife, he 
sank down on the couch, breathing painfully, while she 
stooped over him and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. 

' Don't talk any more just now, Philip, you are ex- 
hausted with climbing the stairs. Did not Major Haugh- 
ton or Captain Dale ofier to see you to your room P ' 

' No, they were all too busy talking. What a merry 

crew those fellows are, to be sure, — too merry for me, I 

can tell you ; they have worn me out. Just give me a 

glass of wine, Rose, and let me rest quietly a minute, 

and then I shall be more ready to enjoy our friends for 

the rest of the evening.' 
VOL. HI. 2 
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That nighty when after a long pleasant evening I 
retired to my room and Rose followed me to see after 

my comforts and speak a few last words, I could not 

help expressing my pleasure at witnessing the peaceful 

change that had passed over her life. 

' What a faithful nature yours must be/ I continued, 
* that the bitter sufferings and wrongs of years should 
not be able to deaden the old love. It is almost a matter 
of surprise to me that Philip should still be so dear to 
you ; and yet you told me once that the passionate love 
was gone ? ' 

' And so it was ; the fire that wastes, if neglected, 
must die out in time, and my love and my suffering un- 
der the misery of Heaven grew less as the years went 
on ; but I always cared for him, always, and would have 
laid down my life for him gladly, even while he spumed 
and mocked at my true heart. Those were bitter days,' 
said Rose, sighing, * and they have left their evidences 
here,^ passing her hand over her gray hair, * but I never 
mean to think of them more, they are forgiven as though 
they had never been.' 

' And the old love has come back ? ' 

* Ah, can you wonder at it ? ' and her tender eyes 
filled with tears. * How could I help it, when his muti- 
lated helplessness appealed to all my womanly compas- 
sion ; when he lay there wasting away and feeble as a 
child, with no one in the world to care for him but I ; 
and he, my husband — my husband, and the father of 
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my boy ! Helen/ she continued, folding her pale hands, 
* I love him, I love Philip better now than in the days 
when we whispered our first young vows in Fern Hol- 
low down by the cliffs ; when my hair was brown as 
the chestnuts in my lap, and he said that there was no 
one in the world so beautiful as Rose Meredith to him.' 

* And you are happy P ' 

' Yes, I am happy ; peace and sober content are mine, 
for I know now that I am necessary to him, and that 
he would not part with his gray-haired wife for all that 
life could offer him ; and I am happy, though I know 
that at no very distant day it will please Heaven to or- 
dain that we shall part.' 

'Part! oh, Eose, do you mean he is as ill as 
that ? ' 

' He will never be better, my child; he is a broken 
man ; but for such love as mine there is no bitterness 
in this thought of parting between us ; " no earthly se- 
paration can leave us desolate." Once, when my beauty 
was fading and my heart nigh to break, I offered to 
Heaven the impious prayer, that his love might be 
given back to me at any cost, even at the sacrifice of 
his life or mine. It was a brief summer madness that 
breathed that prayer, and it was soon repented ; but 
look, Helen, my friend, — so surely as the restored love is 
poured into my bosom, so surely is his dear life ebbing 
slowly away. But, hush, we must talk no more, for he is 
w^aiting for me, and will not sleep till I read him drowsy. 
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Good-night, dear, good-night ; ' and with a kiss and some- 
thing that sounded like a blessing she left me. 

My thoughts were sad that night, but they could not 
keep me awake, and long before midnight I was dream- 
ing pleasantly that Eeith was coming oyer to me in a 
boat that sailed placidly on a golden sea, and that 
Rose waded towards him, knee-deep in water, with her 
hair floating roimd her like a mermaid^s^ and guided him 
to land. 

We had a quiet breakfast next morning, we three, 
and just before Mr Delany arrived PhiUp came down, 
and dragged himself wearily to the sofa. 

I had met Mr Delany before at Hazlitt, and re- 
membered him as an elderly white-headed man, who 
used to sit chatting with poor Mrs Hazeldean, and 
taking snuff by the ounce. He recollected me too, and 
had a pleasant greeting smile and word before we drew 
our chairs decorously to the table, and waited for him 
to begin. 

It is many a long year since that day, and I cannot 
now recall to memory the exact wording of that strange 
Will. 

I know there was a long list of lesser legacies to 
old servants and dependents, before he came, reading 
slowly and ponderously, to the part where the testator, 
being then of soimd body and mind, bequeathed the 
bulk of her entire personal property, amounting in all 
to eighty-five thousand pounds, together with the 
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iDanor, hall, and lands of Hazlitt, to her god-daughter, 
Helen Marion Mortimer, with the one stipulation that 
she should allow, during the period of his life, the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds per annum to her 
nephew, Philip Hazeldean. 

When this startling announcement was read there 
was a great hum of astonishment. Dudley sprang to 
his feet, and then sat down again, while a sudden mist 
seemed to rise before my eyes and blot out the room 
and the people in it. 

"What were my thoughts that moment P ah, I am 
ashamed to say ; a sudden whirlwind of ideas seemed 
to surge through my heart and brain, and to pass and 
repass with a Telocity that deprived me of all power of 
reasoning. 

Eighty-five thousand pounds ! — there suddenly 
spread before me a dazzling sea — a sea of gold, and its 
waves were bringing one who was dear to me ' through 
life to death,' — one who was serving in a weary exile 
for the Bachel of his love. 

Let no one say proudly that he can surmount 
temptation, for we know not how weak we are till we 
are tempted — till some brilliant vision of hope blot out 
the wrong and confuse the right, as for one giddy 
uncertain moment it bewildered me. 

For while Mr Delany's babbling far-away voice 
wandered meaninglessly on, my thoughts, winged with 
an intolerable impulse, were skimming the ocean, and 
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had arrived to where my lonely Keith was working out 
his heart's blood beneath the burning sun, that he might 
the sooner come back to me and Sunnyside ; and look ! 
how the golden waves are lapping at his feet with 
their message of Nellie's love ; the little boat, the 
rippling sunlit sea, last night's dream. Oh for the 
yearning of a passionate heart just learning the strength 
of its love. 

And then I thought of the Manse, its good minister 
gone, Aunt Margaret in her widowed loneliness, and 
Katie in her pure unselfish grief; and I thought how 
the golden sea would bring back the son and brother 
to their hearthstone and make their sad hearts sing for 
joy. And then my bent head was suddenly raised, 
and Rose's sweet kiss of peace fell like dew on my hot 
brow. 

* Look up, Helen, — ^we are all waiting to congratu- 
late you. Why, your eyes are full of tears, love, — you 
cannot think we are sorry, Philip and I, that this rich 
gift has passed to you — nay, cheer up — much blessing 
and much good attend you and it.' 

But answer made I none, for the strange beating 
at my heart as I rose and crossed the room to where 
the lawyer sat clearing his throat over his papers. 

^ Which part of the Will relates to me, MrDelany? 
show me the exact place.' 

* This, my dear young lady — look, here is your 
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name, clear as print, Helen Marion Mortimer, and a 
nice pretty name it is, too. The rest is only servants' 
legacies, and so forth/ 

'Good,' I answered, *I understand;* and then I 
took it in my hand, and knelt down by the sofa, where 
Philip lay with shaded face and weak irrepressible 
tears starting through his wasted fingers. 

On seeing me near him, he brushed them hurriedly 
away, and began a half-joking speech of congratula- 
tion, but I stopped him. 

' By this Will, Captain Hazeldean, your aunt has 
disinherited you, and bequeathed the whole of her 
landed and personal property to myself, being no rela- 
tion, but only her god-daughter and the child of her 
friend ; and she further deputes me, as her sole legatee, 
so it was worded, I think, to make over to you the sum 
of one hundred and fifty per annum, — is not that 
correct P ' 

* Quite correct. Miss Mortimer,' he replied, coldly ; 
' but it is for Captain Hazeldean to decide whether he 
deign to accept that paltry sum.' 

' It is for Captain Hazeldean to do nothing of the 
kind,' I replied, turning red as fire, and tearing up the 
Will, till it lay a mass of shreds upon the carpet. * It 
is a wicked, monstrous, unjust Will, and Helen Marion 
Mortimer will have nothing to say to it, and will never 
touch one farthing of the money, which belongs to you, 
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and I only hope that dear Kose and you may long live 
to spend and enjoy it;' and sitting down on the floor, I 
began sobbing like a child. 

' Helen — ^my dear Miss Mortimer/ cried poor 
Philip, quite overcome, and stammering painfully, 
'this generosity — this kindness I cannot, must not 
accept. Gome to me. Rose ; what are we to say to it, 
— what are we to do ? ' 

' Do, my dear Captain ! ' said Mr Delany, bustling 
about, and blowing his nose loudly ; * nay, if this noble 
young lady does the right thing, and puts you in pos- 
session of what, as the rightful heir, you had reason to 
expect, you can do no better than what she herself 
says, enjoy it with the good lady your wife.' 

'But we can divide it,' persisted Philip. 'Miss 
Mortimer can take half.' 

' No, no, I cannot touch it ; pray do not pain me so ; 
I have no right at all to it — ^it is yours and Rose's.' 
And then Dudley came and lifted me up, and standing 
with his airm round me, and a proud pleased look on 
his face, quietly reiterated my words. 

' My sister has acted according to her own good 
impulse ; but if I could have advised her, my counsel 
would have been just the same — ' and then, with such 
a smile,/! only hope, Nellie, that those quick little 
fingers of yours have not too much complicated Mr 
Delany's work mth regard to the lesser legacies/ at 
which Mr Delany laughed and took snuff again. 
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And then Philip rose from his sofa and came to- 
wards me ; his words were few, but full of gratitude, 
but nothing touched me so much as the way in which 
Rose pressed my hands to her lips, and held them there 
for a moment without speaking. 

So Hazlitt Hall would see its rightful master again, 
and the curse, causeless, break harmlessly upon his head. 

It was a cheerful little dinner-party that day ; Philip 
was restored for the time being to something of his 
old self again, and talked of the sea-breezes and their 
restorative effects, till the faint colour stole into his 
face and warmed his languid pulses ; and Dudley talked 
with Mm, and was aa merry as a boy. 

Mr Delany dined with us, and told us old court 
stories of George the Third and Mrs Fanny Bumey, 
and the prim, snuff-loving old Queen Charlotte ; and be- 
came at last so wildly hilarious over his claret, that he 
invited Dudley to bring me down to Oatlands, where 
Susy and Anna, his daughters, would be happy to 
make the acquaintance of the young lady who could 
afibrd to give away eighty-five thousand pounds. 

And after that we bade them good-bye, and started 
for town, intending to reach Sunnyside by half-past ten. 

It was quite dark when we arrived at the station, 
T?nd were cosily shut up in the snug railway carriage. 

Dudley had not spoken to me as yet, but when the 
train commenced moving into the darkness, he put his 
hand under my chin and said, playfully, 
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'Well, pet, how about your pretty little legacy 
now ?' And for all that it was so babyish, I put my 
head on his shoulder and cried bitterly. 

' Why, Nellie,' he cried, once or twice, * why, Nellie 
— ' and then he seemed to understand it, for he drew 
me closer to him, and kissing me fondly, told me, that 
when Keith had heard what I had done he would love 
me twice as well. 

We reached home punctually, and found Louie all 
smiles, and very glad to see us again. 

There was quite a budget of letters and news to 
be unfolded; for when Louie had heard all that we 
could tell, and had exhausted us with questions, she 
gave us a long letter from Bruce, full of business and 
painful details — a round-about epistle from Halcot, and 
another from Herwald, fixing his return for that day 
week. 

It was written in very cheerful spirits, and con- 
tained many messages for me. He had seen Arthur 
three times, and Milly twice ; she was looking rather 
better, he thought, but very thin ; all the Willoughbys 
seemed to take to her immensely, and to pet and make 
much of her, almost as if she were a daughter of the 
house. 

He said Halcot was considered a fine fellow in the 
north, and was already a first-rate horseman, and rode 
over to Holly-bush Farm every day to see Lucy and 
Hennie, and spent his evenings in the library looking 
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at pictures and drinking strong coffee, except when he 
entrapped him into the hall for a turn with the foils 
and boxing-gloves. 

Altogether it was a very merry letter, and quite 
raised our spirits. And when I had tucked up Charlie 
with a motherly kiss, and seen Rill's curly head rolling 
on the pillow, I went up to my room with a lightened 
thankful heart, and fell asleep while trying to recall 
the occurrences of the day. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' tell her, Swallow, thou, that knowest each, 
That bright, and fierce, and fickle is the south, 
And dark, and true, and tender is the north. 

• ••••• 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with lore, 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 

• ••••• 

Oh, Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee ! ' 

Tennyson* a * Ft incest.* 

One day another carrier pigeon, or northern swallow, as 
Dudley termed them, came down from Lancashire for 
Louie, and this time the fluttering of its wings seemed 
to disturb her serenity more than their wont, but as 
usual she strove to hide it, and nothing was said. 

Dudley had a letter too, in which Herwald announced 
his intention of arriving at Sunnyside the following 
evening. 

' Which, by-the-by,' he growled, ' is very provoking, 
as I have to start to Monkton to-morrow morning to 
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see the Stuarts of XJIlaston about the commission they 
promised us, and, as it is a wretchedly out-of-the-way 
place, shall probably be obliged to take up my abode 
there at an inn for the night. Why could not the fellow 
have named an earlier or a later day P ' 

' If ever mind,* I replied, ' it does not much matter, 
for you see he cannot be with us till eight or nine, and 
so the evening will be broken up, as it is, and he will 
need no other entertainment than Louie and I can give 
him.' 

But Dudley had made up his mind to be disappoint- 
ed, and on the day in question went off to keep his ap- 
pointment with a rueful face, which I laughingly told 
him was more worthy of a Quixote than a Seneca. 

Dudley's disappointment, however, serious as it ap- 
peared, was nothing to Louie's restlessness. Early in the 
morning she got out her painting apparatus, and 
placing herself near the light, began working away in- 
dustriously, while I trotted about the house, * on hospit- 
able thoughts intent.' 

Happening to revisit the drawing-room some half- 
hour later, I found her standing at the window in her 
hat and mantle, and leisurely drawing on her gloves. 

* Going out, Louie P ' I exclaimed in surprise. 

' Yes,' she replied, looking up with rather tired eyes, 
' I have got a fit of the vapours this morning, and I am 
going to walk it off. Any commissions in town P ' 

* Oh yes,' I returned, delighted, and sitting down I 
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pencilled off a long list for the grocer and haberdasher, 
with many minute verbal directions, to which Louie 
listened dreamily, and then departed. 

At the early dinner hour she reappeared, looking 
draggled, wan, and weary with her dress two inches 
deep in yellow clay. 

' Why, my dear Louie,' I exclaimed, * what a state 
you are in ; surely you have never been so foolish as to 
go to town by the way of the brickfields P ' 

' Ay,' she said, wonderingly ; * in a state, am I ? 
dear, dear, what a business Hester will have with it, to 
be sure. I must have trailed my dress in forgetfulness ; ' 
and hurrying away she presently came back in fresh 
clean raiment, and took her place at the table. 

' And what did Cluppins say about the flaw in the 
long-cloth, Louie ? ' 

^ Cluppins, oh ! I forgot ; I have not been to town at 
all, I went down to Stony Clift instead.' 

' You need not have troubled me then to write out 
all those commissions,' I returned, rather vexed, ' and 
now I shall have to get Charlotte to go this afternoon 
instead, which is very inconvenient ; but never mind,' 
as Louie put on a penitent look, ' we shall manage, I 
dare say, without her. Well, and how is little Bill ? ' 

* Little Bill,' said Loo, now turning crimson, ^ oh ! 
I did not go in, I only went for the walk, and sat to 
rest on the turnstile at the end of the field; I was not 
inclined for old Dame Dorothy's talk.' 
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* And you actually went six miles for nothing ? no 
wonder you look tired and worn out ; you must have a 
long rest after dinner/ 

But Louie demurred ; she must finish her antimacas- 
sar for Mrs Egerton, she said, as she had only two roses 
to do, and would I read to her while she worked ? she 
felt so dull and listless. 

Quite flattered by the proposition, I took up the 
Blackwood to which she carelessly pointed and read till 
I was very tired and the dusk came on ; but I was rather 
disappointed, I must confess, when I found that her 
crochet had lain idle in her lap all the time, and that 
she had not listened to a word, so I shut up the book 
rather abruptly, and remarked that a nap would suit 
her better, as I went out of the room. 

But the hastiness of my words smote me when I re- 
turned and found her with the traces of freshly-dried 
tears on her cheek, and noticed the involuntary trem- 
bling of the hands which had now resumed their 
work. 

Louie with tears in her eyes was an unheard-of sight 
in our Sunnyside records, but that Louie should lay 
down her head on my shoulder and cry like a child, 
suggested to my mind that life must be very strange 
with her just now, and filled me with surprise and 
terror. 

But though she suffered me to soothe and caress her, 
and seemed to feel pleasure in my doing so, she would 
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not let me coax her to speak, but disregarding all my 
pleadings for confidence, merely said she was low and 
tired, and would I send her up a cup of tea if she went 
and laid down ? 

At the usual time, then, I took up the tea, but the 
door was fastened, and 'when I knocked softly, a sleepy 
voice (and apparently a faithfully sleepy one) bade me 
put it down and go away, which I did, and had a nurs- 
ery meal with Charlie and Rill, after which I told them 
fairy tales till bed-time, and then came down again to 
the drawing-room, hoping to find Louie there, but it was 
empty, so I sat and worked and longed for Dudley ; 
and then went up to see if Herwald's fire were burning 
brightly and his slippers put to warm, but careful 
hands had been there before me, and the room looked 
cosy and homelike enough. 

There was a pretty little pincushion on the table, 
that Louie had once pleased him by working for him, 
with his name tastefully embroidered in pins ; and there 
was a little flower-glass inside, which she and I always 
kept filled from the Thornton conservatory. Louie 
had chosen the bouquet to-day, a large crimson camellia, 
with a spray or two of myrtle, and it looked so eflPective 
in the midst of the lace and satin drapery that sur- 
rounded it, that I went up for the second time to 
admire it, when, to my surprise, I found Herwald's mag- 
nificent emerald ring lying right on the heart of the 
flower. 
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' Ob, the careless boy/ I said to myself, ' be has 
left it about, I suppose; what a comfort Louie has found 
it, though, and not one of the servants ; it would be 
exposing them to unnecessary temptation. Even now I 
scarcely like leaving it here, but they won't be coming 
into the room again — it is nearly eight o'clock ; I 
hope it is all safe, though.' 

But the emerald blazed so brilliantly from its 
crimson setting, and looked so beautiful, that I silenced 
my misgivings, and wont away. 

Five minutes afterwards Louie came down, look- 
ing very fair and pale, and sat down to her embroid- 
ery. 

She had dressed herself with great care, and wore 

a large crystal cross on her crape dress, and she had 
drawn away her hair so as to show more of her broad 
white forehead. Altogether her appearance was so 
pensive and unusual, and her eyes so soft and sad, that 
I felt quite alarmed. Is she going to be ill, I 
thought ? — she is certainly a good deal thinner than 
she was. But no, thc^ pure healthy colouring gave the 
lie to that supposition, and set my wits wool-gathering 
in another direction. 

My thoughts were free to wander where they list, 
for Louie never broke the silence till the church clock 
chimed nine, then she took out her watch to compare 
it with the drawing-room time-piece. 

' Half an hour late,' I remarked, answering her 

VOL. III. 3 
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unspoken thought ; ' I suppose the snow and the dark- 
ness have delayed the train a little/ 

'Do you mean to say it is snowing P ' she asked, 
anxiously, ' I had no idea of that/ 

' When Charlotte came in at seven, she said it was 
lying half an inch thick, and that she could not see a 
yard before her ; perhaps it is abating now a little,' and 
I went to the window. ' Oh, dear no, what a night it 
is, there is a perfect snowy whirlwind raging down the 
lane,' and then Louie joined me, and we stood and look- 
ed out together. 

' I wish Dudley were here, Nellie, he would go 
down to the station to meet them.' 

' I wish he were,' I echoed, sighing ; ' oh, how I hate 
those trains ! ' and at that moment the bitter memory 
crossed me of how I had sat in this very room before, on 
one sad night in June, waiting for a step I was never to 
hear again, — and, as if she had followed my involuntary 
thought, Louie shivered and turned away. 

' If you like/ I continued, following her, ' I will send 
Hester into the town to see if she can learn the cause of 
this delay, though it is not much over the half-hour yet, 
and these Lancashire trains are never due at the minute.' 

' What is the exact time that they fixed for being 
here — at this house, I mean ? ^ 

' Twenty past eight at the latest, Herwald said,' I 
replied, with a sudden misgiving, * and it is ten minutes 
past nine. It is certainly very strange ; we will wait 
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another quarter of au hour, however, and then Hester 
had better go/ 

So we waited the quarter of an hour, Louie with her 
watch in her hand, and then Hester was roused from 
her warm dozing by the nursery fire, to go out into the 
bleak inclement night ; but Hester was a good faithful- 
hearted girl, and never demurred or grumbled at ren- 
dering any service to her young mistresses, so she sal- 
lied forth cheerfully with her old battered umbrella, 
and promised to hasten back again Avith what speed she 
could. 

And I sat and stitched away and broke my thread a 
score of times, snapping it impatiently at every chance 
sound about the house, while Louie, now not attempting 
to conceal her discomfort, wandered restlessly from win- 
dow to window, or made for the hall door every five 
minutes, where she stood peering out into the darkness, 
with her hair and dress blowing in the draught. 

' Why, Louie, dear,' I exclaimed, when she returned 
for the fifth time and stood leaning her arm disconso- 
lately on the mantelpiece, * just look, the snow you have 
brought in is melting and running in little rivulets all 
down your best dress. Do let me dry it for you, or you 
will spoil my bright fender.^ 

But Louie, shaking the folds carelessly out, put me 
away from her with hot impatient hands, and went 
back again to the window. 

Presently the clock struck ten. Louie looked at 
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me^ and I at her^ and then we both made a simultaneous 
movement to the door. 

' I can^t bear it any more/ she said, pausing on the 
hall mat, and pressing her hand suddenly to her heart, 
* I am sure there is something wrong ; what shall we 
do P let us go down to the stile, — anything is better than 
waiting here.' 

* No ; what good would it be ? do not let us be so 
disheartened, it is only ten now, and yet, my poor little 
Halcol^-' 

* Halcot ! ' said Louie in a low tone ; ' I forgot the 
boy. Hark ! there is Hester come back ; I am sure I 
heard a step,' and, trembling so that I could hardly 
breathe, we threw open the door. 

What a night it was ! The snow had ceased, but it 
was pitchy dark, and a rising wind moaned among the 
leafless trees, and whistled coldly round my neck and face. 

' Surely it was your fancy, dear,' I said, but as I 
spoke a sudden mighty gust dislodged me from the 
step where I was standing on tip-toe, and drove me 
right into a pair of wet rough arms, which lifted me 
up like a child, and carried me in. 

* There you are, Nellie,' cried Herwald's merry 
voice ; ' why, what are you shaking and shivering for 
like an aspen P I have brought your two boys safe 
home to you, you frightened little mother.' 

And then Halcot rushed in, rosy and breathless, 
and having hugged me to his heart's content, began 
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sparring at us all with Hester's large umbrella, while 
Max and Leo bounded in, barking and nearly suf- 
focated with joy, 

* Oh, Herwald ! ' I cried, half laughing and half 
crying, ' what a terrible two hours you have caused us, 
we have been in such fright and suspense ; whatever 
made you so late P ' 

' I could not help it/ he answered, looking grave 
all at once, and his eye glancing rapidly round ; * our 
engine broke down about twelve miles from here, and 
we had to wait till another was sent us from the station. 
I don't think it was a lively time for any of us, for, be- 
sides knowing you would be in a state here, it was 
horribly cold, was it not, Hal P ' But Hal was ex- 
ecuting a frantic war-dance round the dogs, and blow- 
ing on his fingers, and did not answer. * Where is Louie, 
Nell P I saw her standing beside you as we came up 
the court.' 

' So she was,' I replied. ^ I suppose she went back 
to the drawing-room fire as soon as she heard you were 
safe.' And then — as Herwald's countenance fell — * she 
was far more nervous and alarmed than I was. I have 
never seen her so restless before ; I can't think what 
has come to her.' And as I thus redeemed my sentence, 
a sudden bright surprise crossed his face, and he fol- 
lowed me silently into the room where Louie was stand- 
ing with downcast eyes looking dreamily into the fire. 

She did not move or speak as we came in, but 
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waited till Herwald went up to her, and took her hand 
with a greeting word and smile, but, to my astonish- 
ment, and his too, her reply was nearly inaudible, while 
a quick crimson flush dyed her face and neck in a 
moment, as she turned from him, and seated herself, 
and without looking at him again took up her em- 
broidery. 

No word of surprise at his tardiness, no expression 
of thankfulness at his escape, scarcely a movement 
stirring the white lids as Halcot ran in with an im- 
petuous embrace, and sitting down at her feet, gave her 
marvellous accounts of his fright, and of Herwald's 
courage and coolness. 

No, she only sat with bent head and quickly-fly- 
ing fingers, while Herwald stood and watched her, 
growing paler from minute to minute, till he turned to 
me with a heart- grieved smile ; and, after a question or 
two as to where Dudley had gone, and if I had heard 
from Bruce, said, weariedly, that he would go up now 
to his room and refresh himself before supper, and 
summoned Halcot to attend him. 

As the door closed on them, Louie's hands and 
work fell to her lap, the colour that was buming on 
her face faded away, and as she leant back in her chair, 
with her hair floating over the cushions, and a meek, 
pathetic look in her eyes, she looked like some beauti- 
ful image of purity and love. I wished Herwald could 
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haTe seen her; but, almost before I could frame the 
wish^ the door had re-opened and he appeared. 

Yes, Herwald appeared, and then I thought I was 
in a dream, for, without seeming to notice me at all, in- 
deed I believe not conscious of my presence, he went 
straight up to Louie, and stooping over her, bent down 
and kissed her lips. 

' Oh, my love,' I heard him whisper, * oh, my love/ 
and Louie looking up at him with sweet serene eyes put 
her hand in his without speaking. 

And on Herwald's finger shone the brilliant emerald 
ring, and in a moment I understood it all — the yielded 
pledge, the token restored, the sparkling gem hid in 
the crimson flower to meet his eyes, the silent accept- 
ance of a passionately-urged love, and Herwald's in- 
credulous joy at the sight of it. 

Through my tears I looked upon him now — the 
man who was dear to me as a brother, as he stood, his 
noble sensitive face transformed with happiness, with 
Louie's hand folded in both his, while thanks, tender 
and true, were breathed in her ear. 

Then Louie looking up at me with shy bright eyes 
saw me watching 'them, and held out her arms to me. 

' Come hither, Nellie, my dear little sister, and tell 
me if I have done right. Do you think in your heart, my 
pet, that I shall make Herwald happy ? ' 

But I could not answer her, — no, not even when Her- 
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wald knelt down beside me and claimed his brotherly 
right, for my heart was too full of joy ; but I took their 
folded hands and clasped them to my bosom, covering 
them with tears and kisses, and bade God bless then), 
for they were dear to me as life itself, and then I could 
say no more. 

' Oh ! how the foolish child cries,' said Louie, patting 
my cheek. * Why, Nell, are you so sorry to part with 
your tiresome provoking Loo ? ' And I answered, 

' It is for happiness, dearest, that you have fulfilled 
my cherished hope, and given me such a brother. Oh, 
Louie, Louie ! love him, and honour him from your 
heart, for he deserves all that you can give him.* 

' She has given me all, Nella mia,' he returned, 
proudly, ' in giving me herself,' and as he spoke he 
drew off the emerald ring from his finger, and kissing 
it, placed it on hers. 

And Loo flushed over her beautiful face, while her 
eyes filled with tremulous light, for this was the sign of 
their betrothal; and then I left them together, and going 
into the dining-room found Halcot in the great arm- 
chair before the fire, with the three dogs in his lap, all 
licking him at once. On seeing me he thrust out a red 
restless face. 

* What's up, Nellie ? and why are you aU shut up 
in the drawing-room ? do you know that I am nearly 
famished, and that it is eleven o'clock ? ' 

* Then have your supper, dear Hal, and go to bed,* 
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was the unexpected rejoinder. ' No, it is no use wait- 
ing for Herwald and Louie, they are much better en- 
gaged, and will come in when they have finished talk- 
ing/ 

So Halcot sat down grumbling, while Max and Leo 
followed him uninvited, and when he had done I sent 
him up to bed^ not caring to have the news spread 
through the house just yet, and presently they came in, 
Herwald holding his head high, and looking unutterably 
happy, and Louie, calm, placid, and benignant, with a 
restful contented expression upon her face. 

It was so new and strange to watch them, that I 
could have sat there comfortably all night, but Herwald 
was more mindful of our well-being, and as soon as the 
meal was over, insisted on our retiring to rest. 

When, on parting with us, Herwald again claimed 
the brotherly kiss, I attempted to remonstrate. 

' Nonsense, Nellie,^ he replied, ' we are the same now 
as we shall ever be, veritable sister and brother, besides 
which, I could tell Louie, if I chose, who was the first 
to begin it.' 

Which mischievous little reminder drove me up- 
stairs at double quick speed. 

And then we had a long, long talk, Louie and T, 
over her bed-room fire. Loo brushing out her masses of 
hair thoughtfully, and I kneeling down on the rug 
with my hands clasped in her lap. 

She had always liked him, she owned, more than 
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any man she had ever seen, only the boyishness of 
his look had a little distressed her^ and she fancied at 
first that he was cold and proud. But she had always 
said to herself that it was not for her, so wilful and ca- 
pricious, to love and marry, so when Herwald asked 
her, she deadened the first impulse of her heart, and 
bethinking herself that it might be, after all, but a 
wavering fancy such as she had had many a time before, 
had deemed it her duty to refuse him. 

But the patience and sweetness with which he had 
bornehis disappointment, andhis calm undeviating kind- 
ness towards herself, touched her more than she cared to 
allow ; and when, on the morning of his departure, he 
had placed the ring in her hand, telling her that its re- 
storation should be the token of her favour, and that then, 
but not till then, he should renew his suit, the gem had 
trembled loosely in her fingers, and it had been half in 
her mind to give it back to him at once, but she was 
too proud for it, and so let him go. 

After that she tried to forget him, but only found 
she remembered him more, till from missing him so 
sorely and feeling herself blank and lost without him, 
she came to see that it was useless to struggle against 
it, and that she might as well confess to herself that 
she loved him. 

' For I do love him,' said Loo, sighing, as she dis- 
missed me for the night, ' though it is a miracle to me 
how I can ; and yet, if I had lost him, as I thought I 
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had, in that terrible storm, he would have left me 
widowed in every thought/ 

And this from Loo P — ah ! well might I kneel be- 
side my little white bed that night and pour out my 
heart in thanksgiving, that the sister for whose future 
we had so much feared, had anchored the hopes of her 
life on such a rock as our Herwald. 

And this night I dreamt again of Keith, but this 
time no little boat rocked pleasantly on a golden sea, 
for I thought he was sitting alone, stem and pale ; and 
when I went up to him, turned away without speak- 
ing to me : and when I awoke my face was bathed in 
tears. 

Alas, how unequal is fate ! Here were two sisters, 
each loving and each beloved, one soon to become a 
happy bride, and follow the man of her choice to a rare 
and pleasant home, and the other to waste out her 
heart and years with a longing that perhaps might 
never be fulfilled. 

We had a fearfully late breakfast next morning, 
and in the middle of it Dudley walked in. How blithe 
was his greeting to Herwald, how deliciously uncon- 
scious his welcoming words I 

For a little while we all sat there deferring the 
startling announcement from minute to minute, till a 
favourable opportunity should occur. 

But Dudley was too quick for us. Even in the 
middle of an animated description of Ullaston, its noble 
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architecture and grounds, his roving eye had detected 
the emerald on Louie's finger, and in a moment he 
waxed dumb and awfully red. 

Herwald cleared his throat, albeit his voice was as 
clear as a bell, and commenced, looking rather bashful, 

' I have something to ask you for this morning, 
Dudley,* and he took Louie's hand as he spoke. ' Do 
you think you can give me your sister?' 

Dudley did not answer, but he covered his eyes for 
a moment, while his lip involuntarily trembled ; and 
Herwald went on, 

' I know that I am not worthy of Louie, and that 
I can never hope to be, but if you will intrust her to 
me, no woman shall be so loved and so fondly 
cherished.' 

He drew her towards him as he spoke with a grave 
protective tenderness very strange to see, and Dudley 
said, 

' To whom can I intrust her so gladly as to you, 
Herwald, the friend of my youth ? And when I tell 
you that I can wish her no prouder lot in life than 
that of being your wife, you will understand how 
unnecessary are your last words. Take her then, and 
may she be to you all that she has been to us.' So say- 
ing, he folded her in his arms and stretched out his hand 
to Herwald, who took it eagerly. 

' Ah, Loo, Queen Loo ! ' cried her brother, proudly 
and fondly, * must Sunnyside lose your rule ? ' 
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' Only that she may resume her sceptre again at 
Hurst-hall/ replied Herwald. 

' Oh no,' responded Louie, with a faint smile, 'you 
must offer me no sceptre there, for a divided sovereignty 
will hardly suit you, Herwald, if I know you aright, 
and I have ever loved my own will too dearly. I only 
hope,' she continued, with a sort of subdued sadness 
in her voice, * that I may not find the lesson of obedi- 
ence too difficult to learn, or you to teach ; but one 
thing I am assured of, that you have ever been my 
patient master.' 

And this from our proud wilful Loo ! Ah, well 
might Dudley laugh, and protest that the world was 
turning upside down when such an one as Queen Loo 
talked of love and of obedience ! 

After that Dudley and Herwald held a long con- 
versation in the Oak parlour ; and then Herwald came 
in and fetched Louie for a walk, whilst I sat down and 
wrote a letter to Bruce, in which I told him the won- 
derful news, that a real live pair of lovers were in- 
habiting Sunnyside at the present minute. 
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CHAPTER III. 

* My heart is sair, I darena tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody, 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake of somebody. 
Oh hon ! for somebody ! Oh hey ! for somebody ! 
I could range the world around, for the sake o' somebody ! ' 

It was soon noised abroad in our little town that the 
beautiful Louie Mortimer was engaged to be married, 
and fast and thick poured in the visits of congratulation, 
that feminine curiosity might be appeased, and a fruitful 
dish of gossip provided for many a maidenly tea-table. 
And for ten long wondering days the tongues of power 
waged their will, in -and around Sunnyside ;'many and 
conflicting were the several opinions, but the feeling 
that seemed apparent in most minds was that of unmiti- 
gated astonishment. 

* But, my dear,' said Mrs Thornton to me one day, 
and I felt that she was acting as the mouth-piece of the 
British matronhood about us ; ' but, my dear, he is so 
young, and, if I may candidly express an opinion, so 
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insignificant-looking. Of course he is a gentleman, 
and has very fine manners and all that^ and possesses, I 
am told, the fortune of a prince. Every one knows that 
our dear Louie ought to marry into a monied family ; 
but still, how she could refuse that elegant Colonel Gray 
and accept Mr Delorme passes comprehension^ he is so 
exceedingly — ' here Mrs Thornton paused with the ob- 
noxious word insignificant again on her lips, and sub- 
stituted, ' so boyish-looking ; why, in a few years she 
will look old enough to be his mother.' 

'Nonsense, Mrs Thornton, he is two years her 
senior.' 

' And what is that in a man, my dear P in happy 
marriages there ought always to be a disparity of years 
on the right side, or the balance of power is disturbed. 
Take my word for it, Nellie, as a woman of some expe- 
rience in these things, before the first few months are 
over Louie will have learnt to rule her young husband 
right regally.* 

* She will do nothing of the kind,' I returned, hotlj^ ; 
*you little know our Herwald when you say that ; he 
has more strength of will and force of character, with all 
his appearance of extreme youth, than any man I ever 
met ; and great as is his love for Louie, if her will were 
ever to be opposed to his in any matter of importance^ 
I know well who would have to give way, and it would 
not be Herwald.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' replied worthy Mrs 
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Thornton, with a constrained smile ; ' and I suppose, 
after all, there is no accounting for tastes, only such a 
fine woman as she will make, ought to have a personable 
man for a husband, and not one who will appear like a 
younger brother to her all his life/ 

' My dear mother,' interrupted Dick, who was stand- 
ing near listening to us, ' you are making Nellie quite 
cross with your animadversions on her favourite, and, 
after all, the truest sentence you have said is that there 
is no accounting for tastes. Belle, par exemple, loves a 
man of mettle, and is infatuated with Harry's broad 
shoulders and Herculean proportions, but there are 
many who, like Louie Mortimer, can see more beauty 
in Herwald Delorme's pale face and clever dark eyes 
than in Harry, who, albeit his inches, is nothing but a 
clown, or in Algernon Fitzgerald, who, despite your 
absurd predilection, mother mine, and your little sheep- 
faced Ada, is a mere " rasher of wind cut in halves, '^ 
empty sound, and without a fragment of humanity 

about him.' 

So spoke honest Dick, who in the days gone by had 
nourished certain warm feelings of his own towards the 
Sunnyside Beauty, but Mrs Thornton only shook her 
head till the ribbons of her cap went to work like flimsy 
windmills ; and seeing how the land lay, and that cer- 
tain envious instincts had been aroused by the mention 
of Hurst-hall, I took my leave, repeating to myself as I 
wandered down the lime-tree walk from the Hermitage 
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porch, a clause in the Liturgy, which hids us abstain 
from *envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness/ 

* Fie, Sprite ! down, silly doggie ; fie ! what a world 
it is, Sprite, when you are even jealous of poor old Nettle 
walking with the fringe of my shawl in her mouth.* 

Louie, who was profoundly indiflferent to public 
opinion in general, only laughed long and merrily at 
Mrs Thornton's tirade ; content with her own choice, it 
mattered little to her who else approved or disapproved, 
and as Herwald minded it even less than she did, the 
feminine babble did no mischief to us, and only pro- 
voked our mirth. 

Meanwhile things went on merrily at Sunnyside. 
Herwald made a most devoted lover, though a very 
quiet one ; and Louie, though rarely demonstrative, yet 
soon made it evident to all that she loved now for the 
first time in her life, and with an earnest, true, womanly 
afiection, that would bring its own reward. Day by day 
her simple reverence increased for Herwald, and she 
ceased to regret the sacrifice of her pride and will, and 
could bear to think of the time when she must leave us 
all, to follow him to a new and unknown home. 

And that time was fast approaching. 

Almost before a week was over Herwald, ardent 
and impulsive in this as in all things^ had pleaded so 
earnestly and so successfully, that Louie had yielded to 
his and to Dudley's wishes, and had consented to name 
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an early day in the following April, that they might 
have the summer before them for a long foreign tour. 

Herwald knew that it was Louie's great desire to 
see Paris, Switzerland, and Rome, and had planned this 
tour for her express pleasure and benefit. As far as his 
own wishes were concerned, he would have preferred 
not leaving England at all, and would rather have 
taken his wife home to Hurst- hall at once; and as 
Louie knew all this and was touched by his unselfish 
generosity, she could make no opposition to his plea 
for an early marriage, even though it left her only six 
weeks more for the exercise of her maidenly will and 
liberty. 

Yes, in six weeks we were to lose our Loo ; and as 
the distance of time lessened, our hearts failed us as we 
thought how sorely we should miss her, our gay light- 
hearted sister. 

It was true that she was, as far as work was con- 
cerned, only a drone in the home-hive, but none the less 
did she store us with the honey of her words and the 
sweetness of her presence, but all the honey and the 
sweetness belonged now to Herwald, and we in the old 
home would be left to regret Queen Loo's mild benig- 
nant sway. 

"Were Keith's words really coming true ? How well 
I remembered them : — * Your brothers are with you now, 
Nellie, but one day they will take to themselves wives 
and leave the home-nest, and Louie will not be long with 
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you, and the boys will go out into the world ; and then 
when you are alone in the old house, then, — then it will 
be pleasant to remember that there is one to whom you 
can turn, and on whom you have a certain right/ 

Ah, Keith, Keith, if only you could come to me 
now, my dear ! 

And then Bruce came home; he had been away 
seven weeks, and returned brown and blithe and bon- 
nie, and heartily glad to be amongst us again ; but 
even while he told us so, there was a latent gravity in 
his words and manner that told us his thoughts were 
not all here, and that he was remembering his High- 
land lassie. 

But he was full of affection for Louie and of hearty 
rejoicing in the prospect of happiness that lay before her, 
and there was earnestness in the jesting tone in which 
he told her that now for the first time she had redeem- 
ed her character in his eyes and blotted out that one 
great error, her treatment of Colonel Gray. 

* Oh, Colonel Gray ! ' sighed Louie, ' am I never 
to hear the last of that unfortunate man P ^ 

' Never,' replied Herwald coolly, ' because of course 
you know he is one of my groomsmen, and Arthur 
Vaughan the other ; ' which unexpected rejoinder re- 
duced Louie to a state of utter speechlessness. 

And after that Bruce told us all he had done. 

They had had a very dreary time of it in Edin- 
burgh, Bruce hunting over papers with the deacon 
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and talking business with the lawyer, whilst Katie 
nursed her mother up-stairs ; but in the dusk she would 
come down and stroll with him up the Castle Hill. And 
though Bruce spoke little of these walks, it was easy 
to see that these were the brightest moments of the 
day. 

And then he took them back to the Manse ; ^ and 
there/ he continued, * they will remain till the early 
days of May, for so Uncle Cameron's successor, Mr 
Buchanan, has arranged, and then they are coming to 
live here.' 

' Here, Bruce P do you mean at Sunnyside ? ' 

' No, no,' he replied quickly; *how could you think of 
such a thing ? as if I should ask them here without con- 
sulting you and Dudley ! but I have told Aunt Margaret 
that it will be far better for her to settle down by us, 
and then she will be near Keith when he returns to 
England.' 

' How do you make that out ? ' asked Dudley ; 
* Keith's place of residence — when he gets one, poor 
fellow — will be London.' 

* Well ! don't you call that nearer than the Manse 
by two or three hundred miles ? I should have thought 
that fact patent enough to any one.' 

* Of course, of course,' rejoined his brother, hasten- 
ing to mollify the momentary heat ; ' you have but veri- 
fied my words, that dear Aunt Margaret would soon 
learn to value your shrewd good sense. It is certainly a 
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fine stroke of youts persuading her and Katie to come 
here.' 

* Katie did most of the persuading/ returned Bruce 
smiling, * I talked her over at Edinburgh, and as Aunt 
Margaret does everything she wishes, it was soon ar- 
ranged. I thought, Dudley, if one of those pretty Priory 
cottages were to let, it would be just the size for them, 
and it would amuse us all after Louie's flitting to get it 
ready and in order.' 

* An excellent idea ; they will be Miss Vivian's 
tenants then. I am certain one of the factory men told 
me the other day that Forbes — ^Lieutenant Forbes — was 
leaving, and he lived in the little corner one, the Fern- 
ery I think they call it, — we had better go down to- 
morrow and see.' 

Bruce agreed with the utmost alacrity, and after 
some further discussion the party broke up. 

Certainly, it was a most bustling and bewildering 
time. It was the first wedding in the Mortimer family, 
and Louie had determined it should be the grandest 
the neighbours had seen for years ; and though Her- 
wald told her with much mock gravity that all her 
labour would be lost upon him, for he was sure he 
should see nothing on that day but her, and only her 
very obscurely, Louie was inexorable, and for five 
whole weeks Sunnyside was delivered over into the 
hands of mantua-makers and milliners ; and presently 
Herwald set to work, and worked with a will too. 
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He had his mother's jewels sent down that Louie 
might give him her opinion on their re-setting and ar- 
rangement ; and as she played daintily with ths/^hin- 
ing toys, now trying them on hair, and neck, and round 
white arm, Herwald watching her with his eyes of love, 
it recalled to my mind vividly the evening when Mrs 
Hazeldean had once proudly decked her with her own 
jewels, and Philip coming in and seeing her had called 
her Queen Cophetua. 

* Philip,' cried Louie, unloosing a glittering serpent 
from her hair. * Ah, poor fellow ! I would never have 
worn those jewels of his.' 

"Which speech she was compelled to take back and 
swallow gracefully, when there shortly arrived a small, 
exquisitely-inlaid casket containing a noble parure of 
turquoise and diamonds — * with Philip and Rose Ha- 
zeldean^s best wishes,' and a sad, sweet little note, 
written in Rose's neat cramped hand, in which she 
begged dear Louie to accept and wear for her the orna- 
ments which she could never wear for herself; but 
what pleased Louie most, and Herwald too, was a 
dainty little pearl necklet, with a small diamond cross 
— * for Helen, with Rose's fond love.' 

Dear little sparkling cross, how I prized and cher- 
ished it, and placed it side by side with the brooch 
that Herwald had given me on my visit to Hurst-hall. 

It was now the end of March, a bitter cold bluster- 
ing month, offering little inducement to the lovers 
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to extend their daily ramble, and leading them to pre- 
fer the warm cosy drawing-room, which Nellie, with 
marvellously feminine tact, contrived to vacate for 
their use. 

They had had a long talk there one afternoon, a 
talk that had made Herwald grave and Louie quiet, in 
which Herwald had announced his intention of leav- 
ing for Hurst-hall on the morrow for a ten-days' ab- 
sence ; and in the absurd logic of lovers these ten days 
augured a bitter parting. 

Louie had at first endeavoured to combat the no- 
tion, alleging that such and such things might be done 
without the master's eye, and adding that in her 
opinion Herwald's notions of duty were painfully Quix- 
otic ; but realizing the utter powerlessness of her will, 
and weary of throwing arguments against a rock, she 
had succumbed at last with womanly yielding, and 
bade her knight go where his honour called him. 

*But,' said Louie, with a spice of the old coquetry, 
* I suppose you will manage not to lose your train and 
be too late for the fourteenth. ' 

Herwald's answer was inaudible, but that it was 
satisfactory was evident from her sudden blush and 
smile. 

* And I shall bring back Milly, Nellie ; be sure you 
write her a pretty little note of invitation so as to serve 
for my passport, and don't forget to put in, that Louie's 
number of bridesmaids will be incomplete without her.' 
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' Oh yes^ I will tell her all that ; and as it will be 
the Easter holidays she can^t refuse me.' 

* But, Herwald/ interrupted Louie. 
' What, love ? ' 

* If anything should happen to delay you long into 
the second week, — ^and those Lancashire people are 
capable of doing anything to keep you among them, — 
you must send off Milly alone, or her bridesmaid's dress 
won't be ready, — do you understand P ' 

*0h yes, quite; but I mean to be back at least 
three days before, so get all that ' — ^here Loo put her 
hand across his mouth, but the ' flummery' came out in 
spite of it — * finished and out of the way, for I shall 
want you every minute of the time to myself.' 

So on the morrow Herwald went, and during the 
next two or three days Louie wandered about, turning 
over satins und laces with listless hands and far-away 
eyes which seemed to elude substance and be fixed on 
vacancy. 

But presently we aU found a new source of interest. 
It was about a week after Herwald's departure and a 
mild, pleasant April evening : I had tempted Louie out 
into the lane that she might admire the budding 
hedgerows, and listen to the cuckoo's note, which we 
now began to hear for the first time, and we were stroll- 
ing to and fro, arm-in-arm, when Seymour's face sud- 
denly appeared above the stile, and in another moment 
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he had leapt down and was assisting a tiny neat-looking 
lady to surmount its difficulties. 

* Whoever can that be P ' inquired Louie. 

But the problem was soon solved as Seymour, leav- 
ing his companion to trip after him alone, came to- 
wards us, saying, 

' Here is Miss Yaughan, Nellie, and she is asking 
for you.' 

* Why, it is Milly ! ' I exclaimed, and at the sound 
of her name she ran up to me with her little dark face 
all aglow with excitement and pleasure, and threw her- 
self into my arms. 

* Why, my pet, what brings you here to surprise us 
without letting us know whether you could come at 
allP' 

' It is all Herwald's fault ; he ran down to Rose 
Cottage himself last night, and he and Arthur persuad- 
ed me not to wait for them, but to come alone, and 
Herwald brought me to the station himself this morn- 
ing and saw me safely off. Was I wrong, Nellie P ' 

'Wrong,' I returned reproachfully, 'wrong to 
come to Sunnyside after all my invitations P nay, you 
can hardly tell how glad I am to see you here, Milly.' 

And then Louie came up, and stooped down and 
kissed her cheek, at which Milly coloured up gratefully. 

* I have heard so much of you,' said Loo, with her 
warm sweet smile which always took all hearts by 
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storm, * If ellie has talked about you for hours, so I feel 
as if I knew you already.' 

* I do not think it Tidll be long before I know you 
quite well/ Milly answered softly and shyly ; ' but I 
am afraid, Miss Mortimer, I shall be your smallest 
bridesmaid,' at which Loo laughed good-naturedly, and 
replied, 

*No, no, you will be nothing of the kind; Ada 
Thornton, who has to stand with you, is just such an- 
other little thing. What an excellent foil they will 
make to each other, Nellie, the one so dark and the 
other so fair. By-the-by, did Herwald — did Mr De- 
lorme send any message to me P ' 

* Only a very disappointing one,' returned Milly ; 
'he said very unusual business would detain him in 
Lancashire longer than he thought, and he really fears 
that he will not be able to leave till the thirteenth.' 

* On the thirteenth ! ' I exclaimed ; * that is very 
close quarters, considering the wedding is to be on the 
fourteenth.' 

But Louie said nothing, only turned away with a 
little sad sigh, and then Milly and I went in. 

* Am I really at Sunnyside ? ' she said, pausing on 
the door-step and looking round her with grave wistful 
eyes ; * oh, what a dear, comfortable old place, and 
how green and full of trees the garden looks, — almost 
like a dell in Herwald's park, seen through that half- 
opened door ; and oh, it feels like home ! ' 
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' I am glad of that/ I returned, kissing her ; and 
then we went up the broad low staircase together, the 
evening sunbeams falling slant and rosily on the old 
recessed window-seats. 

* Shall you mind sharing my room, Milly P ' I asked 
dubiously, my hand on the door. 

* Mind ! what an idea ! it wiU be delightful, for 
then I shall get you all to myself for some long, long 
talks.' 

* I thought afterwards perhaps you would like it, 
but the honest truth is, I have nowhere else to put you 
except with Louie, for Herwald has one spare room, and 
your brother, Mr Vaughan, is to have the other ; the 
Thorntons have offered to accommodate Colonel Gray at 
the Hermitage.' 

* Oh, for the wedding,' sighed Milly. * Of course 
you will be very full,' and then I took her hands and 
drew her closer to me, and she looked up in my face 
and smiled. 

' Shall we sit down in this comfortable window- 
seat ? ' I said ; ' it wants an hour to tea-time, and I 
have so many things to ask you about. But first, how 
are you ? you are very thin, very, but still you do not 
look ill.' 

*I am very well,' she maintained, stoutly; 'don't 
shake your head, for indeed I am, much better than 
when I met you at Hazlitt ; only, you will laugh at me, 
Nellie, I do feel so old sometimes.' 
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' Old/ I repeated, incredulously. 

* Yes, so staid, and middle-aged, and thoughtful. I 
can fancy now how the old feel when they look back on 
their life behind them ; I fancy I have seen the best 
part of mine.* 

* My dear Milly,* I exclaimed, unable to restrain a 
smile, but she went on gravely, 

' Everything seems so gray and misty and common- 
place, all the colouring and gloss gone off ; and when 
the children press round and court me to join in their 
little amusements and pleasures, just as if I were one of 
themselves, I often wonder if they would do so if they 
could know how stern and sad I really feel/ 

* But these ideas are absurd,' I remonstrated, * you 
are little more than a child yourself.' . 

' If you knew what a mockery that word sounds to 
me,' she returned, with a baby frown knitting her brow, 
* you would not use it. "What have I in common with 
childhood, which is unconscious of evil, and knows no 
suffering P when to exist is to be happy.' 

'At least you are innocent, Milly.' 

' I don't know,' she returned sadly ; * one so vain as 
I can never be quiteinnocent. How much I have thought 
of myself, and now— now— * 

She broke off abruptly with a sigh. 

* And how do you like your new occupations, Milly P 
are the WiUoughbys kind to you P ' 

* Oh so kind,' she answered, brightening up, ' they 
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treat me just like one of themselyes, and pet, and make 
quite a fuss over me. I like all the family, my pupils 
especially, — the teaching seems play-work, they are so 
good and quiet ; and it is very nice when T walk across 
the moor of an evening with Arthur, and find Bridget 
and tea awaiting me, and feel that the day's work is over 
and that I have done my part in earning our bread.' 

'How does Arthur — your brother, I mean, get on ? 
Has he no better prospect yet than this daily drudgery? ' 

* Oh, don't you know P ^ she answered, with her eyes 
sparkling, — * but no, I forgot, I have not written to you 
since. Arthur is going up to Oxford next term to take 
orders.' 

' To take orders, Milly ! ' 

' Yes, Herwald has offered him a living, and is to 
put a curate into it until he can hold it for himself. It 
is about eight miles from Hurst-hall, and is worth five 
hundred a year, and there is such a pretty church and 
parsonage, Arthur did not like accepting it at first, but 
Herwald has such influence with him, he can talk him 
into accepting anything.' 

* He is the best friend your brother has in Lan- 
cashire.' 

* Yes, or in the world beside. You and he are our 
best friends, Arthur said so himself yesterday, for I as- 
sure you he thinks quite as highly of you as he does of 
Herwald.' 

* Nonsense, Milly/ I returned, blushing. 
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' But it is not nonsense at all ; he admires you more 
than any woman he has ever seen, and if it had not been 
that I have told him about Keith Cameron, it would be 
dangerous, I am sure/ 

* My dear Milly,' I replied, getting quite hot, ' I 
wish you would not talk like that, it is too absurd/ 

' It is not absurd a bit,' she answered flatly, ' but 
you should never have had him, darling, for you are 
far too pretty for him with his sandy hair and blue 
spectacles, — I told him so myself one day, and he said, 
poor fellow, that he did not know the woman who 
would care to marry such a plain sickly-looking man as 
he, — he really said so, Nellie/ 

* I am sorry to hear it ; and when next he breathes 
such heresy, you may tell him that there is many and 
many a one who woidd think themselves honoured by 
the love of such a man as Arthur Vaughan, and he is 
not to judge himself by the comments of such a sister 
as you/ 

* But that Nellie Mortimer prefers her own hand- 
some Keith,' said Milly ; ' am I to tell him that too ? ' 
and she squeezed my face between her two soft little 
hands, till I disengaged myself with a laugh, but after 
that she waxed grave again, and the smiles and the 
dimples died out together. 

' Have you heard anything about Hubert, Nellie ? ' 
she asked, suddenly. 

* I, my dear child ! what have I to do with him P ' 
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* Personally, nothing, but I thought perhaps Herwald 
might have talked to you about him, it is so long since 
he and I have had any conversation together, and he is 
the only one that ever tells me about him at all.' 

* I do not remember that he has said anything, ex- 
cept that Mr Clive had gone on to Rome with a friend 
of his, but I do not think he knows more himself, the 
letter from which he learnt it was a very brief, unsa- 
tisfactory one. But why did you not ask him when he 
took you to the station P ' 

* I ! I never mention the subject unless he begins ; 
you do not think I could, Nellie P ^ 

* And he did not speak of it P ' 

* No, only as he bade me good-bye he looked at me 
with a very kind smile, and said, ** Keep up a brave heart, 
Milly, for there is many a worse fate in life than yours; '^ 
very strange of him, was it not, Nellie P ' 

* Very, and rather vague,' and I sat musing over 
the words, while Milly rested her face against my 
shoulder and sighed heavily. 

'And how is Maud Rivers P' I asked gaily at last, 
trying to rouse myself and her into something like 
cheerfulness; 'what does she think of Herwald's ap- 
proaching marriage P ' 

* Nobody can tell quite what she thinks, but she is 
engaged,' 

' Engaged ! — you don't say so P ' 

* Yes, within a week after the news reached Lanca- 
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shire ; but you will never guess whom she has chosen, 
Nellie.' And, to my surprise, Milly suddenly faltered 
and turned pale. 

* My pet, how can I tell the names of all your brave 
Lancashire squires ? * 

' Ah ! but you know this name ; — ^listen — ^Maud 
Rivers is going to marry Sir Ralph Percy.' 

I could not believe my ears. 

' Will you be kind enough to tell me, Milly, what 
he has done with his wife ? ' 

* Ah ! poor Amy, Hubert's first love, is dead, did 
you not know it ? She died last spring ; they had 
wintered at Rome, but she had been ailing, more or 
less, all the time, and the physicians recommended 
Sir Ralph to take her to Southern Italy, but she died 
on the way, in a little lone posting-house, and a strange 
peasant woman held her in her arms at the last. Was 
it not a sad end ? — ^poor, poor Amy ! ' 

'Terrible indeed, but Mr Clive did not know of 
this when we were at Whalley last summer.' 

' No, but he knows it now, and Herwald told me he 
was much shocked and distressed ; but at the time it 
happened the report was confused, and every one up 
in the North thought it was old Lady Annabel, Sir 
Ralph's mother, who was dead.' 

' And you mean to tell me that Maud Rivers is 
engaged to that cold, heartless man? and he not a 
widower a year.' 
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' Yes, really, and they are to be married in July. 
Poor Amy ! what a life he led her, till her spirit was 
crushed and utterly broken. He will find it a hard 
matter to break Maud Rivers^ though : it must be a 
daring man that will try.' 

' What can induce her to marry such a man P ' I 
asked. 

* Pique,' returned Milly, readily, * pique, and slighted 
affection.^ 

^ You think then that she really liked Herwald ? ' 

* Nay, she did more, she loved him ; she gave to 
him all of that that her cold nature was capable, and if 
he could have brought himself to have married her, 
she would have made him a true and faithful wife.' 

* How long, little Milly, have you become such a 
shrewd observer of character P ' 

And Milly hid her face in my neck, and whispered, 

* Only since I have suffered myself, and have learnt 
to feel for others' sufferings. Hark ! what is that P ' 

^ It is the tea-gong,' I answered, ' Halcot is sound- 
ing it ; come, we must go down. Here, we have talked 
all this long time and you have never yet told me what 
you think of our Loo.' 

* Think of her ! ' returned Milly, enthusiastically, as 
she shook out her crushed skirts, * why, what can T think 
of her, except that she is the loveliest creature I have 
ever seen, and ought to be a queen at the least ; such 
eyes, such hair, such a complexion; oh, no wonder 
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that Herwald loves her so dearly, he could not help 
himself.' 

After which candid opinion, we went down-stairs, 
and Milly made acquaintance with Bruce and the boys, 
producing a most astonishing impression on the last 
trio, who all buzzed round her at once, as if they con- 
sidered her their lawful prey, and the * funny little dark 
lady with the black eyes,' as Charlie called her, seemed 
especially in her element among them ; a most charm- 
ing, piquante little Milly she was, now talking sagely 
with Dudley and Bruce, now laughing and jesting with 
the boys, and, anon, nestling cosily under Louie's and 
my wing, and looking all the while so blithe and bon- 
nie that a stranger woidd have thought her the happi- 
est creature in the world. 

But one who knew her well, and who watched her 
tenderly, saw how the uneasy colour blazed and faded 
suddenly on the small thin face — ^saw how often the 
lip trembled as it smiled, and the voice died away in 
a quiver ; and as we stood together that night watch- 
ing a large white moon rising behind the cedar-tree, 
she leant heavily against me with straining breath, and 
whispered — 

* Oh, if I could have died like Amy, Nellie, how 
much better it would have been for him and me.' 
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' And shall I see his face again ? 
And shall I hear him speak ? 
I'm downright dizzy with the thought, 
In truth, I'm like to greet.' — Bums, 

* But where is she, the hridal flower 

That must be made a wife ere noon ? 
She enters, glowing like the moon 
Of Eden on its bridal bower : 

* On me she bends her blissful eyes, 

And then on thee ; they meet thy look, 
And brighten like the star that shook 
Betwixt the palms of Paradise.'— 2V»ny«o». 

It was the evening before the wedding. All day long 
there had been bustle and confusion and much hasting 
to and fro ; but now the last finishing touches had been 
put, and nothing remained to us but to watch for the 
expected bridegroom. 

An avant courier had arrived early that morning 
in the person of Allan, and towards afternoon Arthur 
Yaughan, the second groomsman, made his appearance, 
turning up unexpectedly en route from London some 
hours before he was wanted. 

« 

In the midst of our household cares it was rather 
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perplexing to have a strange gentleman on onr hanrls ; 
bnt the boys came to onr rescne by carrying him off to 
see the Priory and factory, and other notabilities of 
the neighbonrhood, while Seymonr, as a chef-d'oenvre, 
enticed him on their way back into the Parsonage, 
where he remained taming over certain rare and dusty 
folios with that ancient scholar Mr Egerton, until Dud- 
ley fetched him out in triumph. 

All day long Louie had moved among us with a 
grave, wistful face ; now talking over manifold arrange- 
ments with her head bridesmaid, Nellie — ^now laying 
dainty finger-touches on flowers and curtains, and cer- 
tain readjustments of fomiture ; anon lingering under 
the cedar-tree with Bruce, or turning aside to kiss Rill's 
sunny curls, and murmur loving words to Charlie. 

But now it was evening, and it only remained to 
welcome Herwald, who was expected every minute ; 
so while some of the party went down to the station, 
and others sauntered to and fro before the gate, Louie 
took up her station by the drawing-room window, and 
looked out into the sunlight, while Milly and I, at the 
other end of the room, made up the white satin ribbon 
into favours. 

Busily Milly's nimble little fingers constructed the 
bridal ornaments, with their sprays of orange flowers 
and silver acorns, laying each aside in the garlanded 
basket ready for the morrow's distribution; but mv 
hands rested often idly on my lap, and my eyes felt 
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full of unshed tears, for Louie was humming to herself 
softly the tune of some well-remembered words. 

* TiB the night before the bridal, 
And to-morrow she must wear 
The emblems of affection 
Amid her sunny hair/ 

I listened. 

'Hark, what is thatP' said Milly, pausing in her 
work ; and then Louie rose and left the room, and we 
knew that Herwald was come even before we heard 
the click of the iron gate. 

* That is well/ said little Milly to herself, and half 
unconsciously I went on with Louie's strain : 

' But^not the orange blossom, 
Or the diamond's costly blaze, 
Can give her back the brightness 
Of her girlhood's happy days.' 

^ That is a sad song you are singing, Nellie.' 
*Is itP' I returned, absently; and then Dudley put 
in his head and beckoned me to come out to him. 

* Well, what is it ? ' I inquired, gathering up my 
apron full of the * flummery,' as Herwald woxdd have 
called it ; but Dudley^ still keeping his place on the 
hall mat, only made signs to me to move quicker, 
with a mysterious face. 

'Herwald wants you in the dining-room, Nellie; 
he and Louie are together there.' 

* Then they don't want me,' I returned, deliberately; 
and I felt the truth of my remark when I opened the 
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door and saw what a pretty little group I was disturb- 
ing, while Herwald came forward to meet me with 
quite a boyish blush on his face. 

'Dudley says that you wish to speak to me/ I 
stammered out rather confusedly. 

' So I do. Don't look so bashful, Nellie. Come and 
sit down/ And Herwald resumed his former place 
and Louie's hand together. 

'Well, what is it about?' I inquired, rather mysti- 
fied. * I suppose you don't want the wedding to be 
put off?' 

' I suppose I don't,' replied Herwald, with an arch 
look at Louie ; * but I am going to surprise you, never- 
theless, little sister, when I tell you Hubert Clive is 
here/ 

'Here, in this very house!' 

' In this very house ; and, what is more, in the Oak 
parlour this minute, with Dudley to keep him com- 
pany. ' 

' Then he must go away,' I returned decidedly. * I 
am very sorry, Herwald, but if you will be so thought- 
less, you must abide by the consequences ; and I am 
certain of this one thing, that Dudley will never allow 
such a meeting to take place under his roof,' and I got 
up breathless with excitement. 

' Now, do sit down and calm yourself,' remarked 
Herwald, quite coolly. *0f course, I should never 
do what Dudley dislikes ; but he is quite of my 
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opinion, that a man may ask his intimate friend to 

marry him if he chooses.' 

' Bat Mr Egerton is to do that, Herwald.* 

' Mr Egerton will assist, of course ; but none the less 

have I set my heart on having dear old Hubert to 

perform the ceremony. Now, don't get into a state 

about it, for marry us he shall and will.' 

* I don't understand you,' I replied, very much dis- 
pleased. 

* Don't understand me P ' returned Herwald, with a 
smile — ' poor little Nellie.' 

* No, I don't,' I replied ;'*all your lifelong you have 
been imselfish and generous, but now you are gratifying 
your own whim at the expense of a girl's future happi- 
ness. Though it is your wedding-day, Herwald, you 
must give way in this, for with my consent Milly shall 
never see Hubert Clive again.' 

* Nonsense, she shall see him in half-an-hour's time, 
and, what is more, with your consent, and Dudley's into 
the bargain, — come now.' 

I looked at him in silence, too much offended to 
speak. 

* Do be quick and explain yourself,' said Louie, 
laughing, ' or we shall have Nellie arguing for an hour 
— what a tease you are to-night, Herwald.' 

' Because jl'm too happy to be serious, Bella mia. 
Well, Nellie, I have asked Hubert here because he 
wishes to see Milly, and because Harriette is dead.' 
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' If o, Herwald ! ' 

' It is the tmth, and this is what has kept me so 
long at Whalley. Abont a week ago I was sitting in 
the library just commencing a letter to Louie, in which 
I meant to fix my return for the following day, when 
Habert suddenly burst in, looking wild and haggard ; 
he had heard the news at Bome, and had travelled 
day and night back to England as fast as steam could 
carry him, but he had not courage to go down to Col* 
Chester by himself to learn if it were really true, and so 
came on first to Hurst-hall.' 

' Well, and what then ?' 

* Well, I made him take wine and food, and lie 
down, and when I had seen him safely into my own 
room, I went down to Hose Cottage and told Arthur, 
and never rested till he and I together persuaded Milly 
to come to you at once ; we had hard work at first, but 
in the end I got my way/ 

* That was wise and right of you,' I returned, grate- 
faUy. 

' Of course it was the only thing to be done, but I 
never felt comfortable all that evening or the next 
morning, till I saw her safely off, for fear of some chance 
meeting occurring before we had ascertained the truth 
of the report ; and then when I had put her under your 
wing, Hubert and I went down to Colchester/ 

* And was it true, Herwald ? ' 

'Oh yes! quite; poor Harriette had been dead a 
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montli ; but oh^ you should have seen Hubert, Nellie. 
When what he believed to be the burden of a life-time 
was suddenly lifted off his heart, and he walked and 
talked a free man, his agony of joy was almost painful 
to witness.' 

* Painful indeed ! there is something terrible in the 
idea of having to rejoice at any human creature's death, 
but especially in that of a wife.' 

' You must not judge of it in that light, she was 
never a wife to him, but simply a burden of misery 
from the first ; think of what his sufferings were, poor 
fellow, and you will understand his thankfulness at be- 
ing released.' 

^ I do quite understand it, but I am not sure he is 
doing right to come here.' 

' You mean that it is hardly decorous to come now i * 

' Yes, I mean that.' 

* Well, I hinted something of the kind, but he would 
not listen to me. He said it was never too soon to make 
wrong right, that he had worked Milly a deadly wrong 
during his wife's life-time, but that her death now gave 
him an opportunity for redress ; and whether she would 
have him or not, he should consider it his duty to go to 
her at once.' 

' Did he really say that ? ' 

' He did indeed, and there was no reasoning him 
out of it ; and there he sits, poor fellow, in the Oak 
parlour yonder, white as a ghost, and telling Dudley 
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over and over again that he knows that he has sinned 
past forgiveness, and that she will never speak to him 
again/ 

* And do you want me to go to him P ' 

' No, that would be of little use, I want you to break 
it gently to Milly that he is here, and see how she takes 
it ; go, Nellie, you know you are our ministering angel, 
and this is only another little mission of love for you 
to undertake/ 

' Very well, I am going ; but first you must tell me 
you forgive the hastiness of my speech ; and on your 
wedding eve too, Herwald.' 

' And is that any reason why those pretty eyes 
should be full of tears ? ' he replied, with another 
brotherly embrace ; * come, we must have no rainbow 
faces to-night, — as if you did not know me better than 
to suppose I could be vexed by such a trifle as that/ 

And so I left them, and passing into the drawing- 
room, still warm and ruddy with light, sweet April 
sunshine and evening shadows mingling, I knelt down 
by Milly's side, and taking the busy little hands fondly 
into my grasp, asked, 

* What was that Herwald said to you at the station, 
my pet, when he took leave of you ? — try to remember 
his very words, and repeat them to me/ 

And Milly answered simply and readily, her eyes 
full of a soft surprise, — 

* I do not think he said anything but " keep a good 
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heart, Milly, for there is many a worse lot in life than 
yours, '^ and he grasped my hand as he spoke till I was 
ready to cry out with pain/ 

* And you are sure that there was nothing else P ' 

* Not a word ; why do you ask P ' And then she 
trembled all over, struck, I suppose, by the visible 
agitation of my manner ; ' and why— why are your 
hands so cold, and your face so pale and strange P Have 
you anything to tell me P ' 

* I ! what have I to tell you P ' I faltered, not 
knowing what to say for the moment, and fearful of too 
suddenly breaking the news. 

Milly's eyes grew sick with a look of intolerable 
longing, but she answered never a word. And with 
my heart beating so that I could hardly speak, I 
went on, 

^ Those were right and true words that Herwald 
said to you, Milly, and I would have you ponder them 
well. You have thought your trouble bitter and hard to 
be borne, and Heaven forbid that I should say it was 
not ; but we must remember, my precious, that every 
cloud has its silver lining, and what if in infinite mercy 
its sable edge should be turned away from you and light 
suffered to appear P ' 

Suddenly her features took the ashen hue of death, 
and she put up her hand to her head as if bewildered 
and in pain. 

* I don't understand,' she murmured, brokenly, * I 
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don't think I hear. What is it you are saying about 
clouds and darkness ? you have come to tell me, I see, 
that he — Hubert — my Hubert is dead^ and why do you 
keep me in suspense P ' 

'No, no, my darling, what are you thinking about? 
nobody is dead that you care about, and it is glad news, 
not sorrowful, that I bring you, dear ; Harriette, poor 
mad Harriette Clive, is no more, and Hubert is here in 
this very house, longing and waiting and praying to see 
you.' 

Over her sweet face there spread a crimson tide of 
joy, and she sprang to her feet with a low irrepressible 
cry of * Hubert, Hubert,' like the soft low cooing of a 
dove calling on its mate ; but even as she essayed to 
move she tottered and turned dizzy, and her little hands 
groped helplessly before her like a blind man's feeling 
in the dark. 

* Where is he P ' she murmured piteously, * let me 
go to him, I cannot find him ; there is a flood of light 
before my eyes that seems to drown me, a glitter and 
blaze of colour that is hiding my Hubert from me.' 

As if she were the child she seemed, I lifted her in 
my arms and placed her in the low chair by the window. 

' Sit there, Milly, sit there quietly and patiently, and 
I will bring him to you ; do not move or stir till I come 
back to you again.' And kissing her I left the room. 

It seemed to me in my excitement and bewilderment 
as if the Oak parlour were full of people, but I found out 
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afterwards that it was only Dudley and Arthur Vaughan, 
but not heeding them I went up to where some one 
was sitting alone, with bent head and shaded face, and 
touched the thin white hand that I remembered so 
well. 

' Mr Olive,' I whispered, ' Milly wants you, come to 
her at once,' and then the face was lifted up, and Hu- 
bert's mournful gray eyes were fixed upon mine. 

' Come to her ! is she not angry, then P do you think 
that she can really forgive me P ^ 

' It is not I that will answer you these questions,' I 
replied, smiling, ' come and ask her for yourself,' and 
taking his arm I drew him gently from the room. 

At the threshold he paused, however, with an agita- 
tion that was pitiable to witness. 

' But do you really think. Miss Mortimer, that there 
is hope for me ? ' 

* Hush,' I returned, opening the door, * look and 
judge for yourself.' 

Hubert looked in and saw a little figure in white 
lifting itself up in the sunlight with fluttering hands, 
and a sweet child's voice calling on his name, and with 
a great sob he passed into the room and had her in his 
arms in a moment. 

And as I turned away with a murmured word of 
thankfulness at my heart, I came upon Arthur Vaughan 
standing behind me. 

' Can I speak to you a moment, Miss Mortimer P ' 
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said the poor fellow^ gulping down something in his 
voice ; ' I want a word with you so much.' 

' Certainly, but I don't know where we can go/ I 
returned with a little laugh, * the dining-room is engaged 
and so is the parlour, shall we take a turn in the lane ? ' 
he nodded assent, and we went out. 

There was a red sun setting behind the Priory, a 
distant chorus of rooks, and a few faint warblings from 
the elm-trees in front. Everywhere breathed the per- 
fume and freshness of spring, when Nature grows in 
stillness and beauty from day to day and hour to hour, 
and for a few minutes we paced the grassy path in 
silence, content with our own thoughts. 

Arthur was the first to speak, as pausing at the stile 
he took off his straw hat and let the cool breeze stir the 
thick masses of his hair as he tossed it off from his 
heated brow. 

^ This is strange news we have heard to-night. Miss 
Mortimer, and I want you to tell me what you think of 
it, honestly and truly in all its bearings.' 

* You mean about Milly and Mr Clive ? ' 

* Yes, about them both, but I never thought latterly 
to hear those two names coupled together — my poor 
little girl.' 

^ She will be a very happy one now, Mr Vaughan.' 

* Do you think — do you really think it, that it is 
safe to trust her in his hands, I mean? you see I can 
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speak openly to you, because you have been such a true 
friend to her and have loved her so dearly.' 

' Not half so dearly or so well as she has ever been 
loved by her brother/ I returned, looking at his kind 
ugly face as I spoke with true, heartfelt liking. 

Poor Arthur turned away with a sudden dimness in 
his eyes. 

' Heaven knows you are right, Miss Mortimer ; and 
that she has never cared for me one tithe of what I do for 
her. I can never remember the time,' he continued, with 
a very tender smile, * when she was not the darling of 
my heart, and dearer to me than all the world beside ; 
and when our mother with her last breath confided her 
to my care, no one knew how proudly and reverently 
I accepted the charge, and how I prized and cherished 
her, and worked for her day and night. And then 
came the blow, then when I found her innocent affection 
was misplaced, and her heart wounded to the death, and 
when she shrank from my righteous anger against the 
man who had acted so blindly, and cowered away from 
me, poor little creature, lest I should speak against him 
whom she loved ; then it was that I read the bitter 
truth, how little was the brother who had sheltered her 
all her life, compared to the stranger with his smooth 
soft words and speeches. Oh it was hard. Miss Morti- 
mer, oh, it was very hard, and no one but I, who had 
the one ewe lamb and lost it, can tell what I felt.' 
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Softly I put my hand in his and felt how truly 
noble was this man, who could love so passionately and 
forbear so gently ; who had never chided Milly by 
word or look, though often and often I knew she had 
vexed him by her thoughtless folly and pretty childish 
caprices, but ever bore patiently and tenderly with 
her. 

' And now it is over,' he continued, pressing my 
hand gratefully for the unspoken sympathy, * and a 
Divine will has broken down the only barrier between 
my child and Hubert ; but oh, Miss Mortimer, do you 
think it will be well with her ? for if it be not, it were 
better that she had never been bom.' 

'I think it will be well with her,^ I answered 
steadily, * and that bright days and clear sunshine are 
before them both. I think that you can trust your 
treasure safely to his care, and I am sure that he will 
guard it well ; sorrow, trouble, and much anguish of 
spirit have made him a changed man ; and truly he is 
a penitent one.^ 

' If that be so, then let him have her, the child's 
heart has long been his ; and perhaps, after all, I was 
harsh and partial in my estimate of him. The time was 
when I liked him well and trusted him as I trusted 
few men.' 

' And you will trust him again ; nay, do not shake 
your head so sorrowfully, you know that Herwald loves 
him. Believe me, Mr Vaughan, that however bitter 
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this change is to you, the time will come when you will 
learn to rejoice in it ; and when from a full womanly 
heart, whose every instinct is satisfied, Milly will learn 
the worth of her brother, and will reward him with 
the love he deserves/ 

He leant on the stile a moment without answering 
me, but his lips moved and his eyes were fixed on the 
little gray church just looming through the trees. 

* Dear mother Church,' he whispered, half to him- 
self, ' there is refuge in thee for many a weary son, and 
the time has come when I, the weariest and loneliest 
among them, shall find rest and comfort under thy 
sacred shade. — But come. Miss Mortimer, the dews are 
falling and the air is heavy with moisture, and you are 
thinly clad, let us return to the house.' 

' And you will come and speak to them P ' 

He bowed assent, and followed me : Dudley linger- 
ing under the laburnum-tree with Bruce, gave us a 
swift look of inquiry as we passed them without a 
word. 

Again I opened the drawing-room door, but now 
shadow predominated, and through the dark, light 
whisperings as of happy lovers reached our ear* ; but 
at the sound of Arthur's stumbling footsteps both ro»o, 
and Milly, disengaging herself from Uubort'* dctuiri' 
ing touch, ran forward to meet iM. 

Hester, coming in at that moment with the hmp, 
delayed her intended movement ; and durirtg thi^ faw 
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awkward minutes of closing windows and lowering 
blinds, she stood shyly clinging to Arthur's hand with 
dovmcast rosy face, until he lifted it up and looked 
down into the depths of the smiling eyes. 

' Is it so, little Milly P come, whisper to me, is my 
darling really happy ? ' 

The small hands clasped his neck as she raised her- 
seK on tip-toe to touch his lips. 

' That is no answer, my bonnie bird, MiUy must 
tell her brother all she feels ; ' and as she buried her 
face childlike on his breast — ' come, you have nothing 
to fear, is not your happiness more to me than any- 
thing else in the world ? ' 

' I am happy,' she whispered, with trembling lip, 
' so happy that I can scarcely believe it true ; for I love 
him, Arthur, and he loves me, and I am going to be 
his wife — and you will let me P ' she added, as she 
caught sight of the shadow on his face ; ' you will let 
me, will you not, dear, that I may make him forget 
his troubles, and all the bitter, bitter past P ' 

And Arthur, kissing the little shining head, stretched 
out his hand to Hubert, standing beside him. 

' Take her, Hubert, she is yours ; I give her to you, 
my hearth-flower, my lamb, my darling, and may the 
heavens above be my witness against you if you wrong 
one hair of that innoceut head ; great is the trust I re- 
pose in you, look to yourself how you fulfil it.' 

' Amen, Arthur Vaughan,' said Mr Clive, solemnly. 
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' And noT^, dear Milly/ said her brother, with a sad 
smile as she looked up gratefully into his face, ' we 
must not forget what night this is, and how much we 
are already beholden to our kind hosts, and the glory 
of the bridal eve ought not to be dimmed by any more 
such scenes as these.' 

' It is enhanced, Arthur,' said Herwald, who had 
stolen in unnoticed through the half-opened door, and 
stood apart with blinded, dazzled eyes, coming in 
from the darkness, ' and I am happier to-night even 
than I thought I should be, now Hubert shares it too ; 
where is dear Milly ? ' And as she tripped up blush- 
ingly, he actually lifted her in his arms and kissed her 
before us all. 

* It is quite allowable,' he remarked, as she retreated 
under Hubert's wing, 'there is a kind of distant rela- 
tionship or friendship, I don't know which ; besides, she 
is to be my bridesmaid to-morrow,' which absurd logic 
made us all laugh, and brought Louie in to hear and 
join in it. 

What a strange, strange evening it was, half happy 
and half sad ; happy with lovers and sad with impend- 
ing separation, and in the midst of it all I wandered as 
if in the magic of a dream, repeating to myself the old 
refrain, 

* But not the orange blossom, 

Nor the diamond's costly blaze, 
Can give her back the brightness 
Of her girlhood's happy days. ' 
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A blither, bonnier day never shone down on Sunny- 
side than on our Loo's wedding morning, and waking 
early with that marvellous feeling of something im- 
pending not wholly pleasurable and not wholly sad, it 
was refreshing to linger a moment by the open window, 
and look over smiling gardens and dewy meads with the 
kine browsing knee-deep in the soft rich grass. 

And, oh, such a fair spring sky^ not as in summer 
with deep purple clefts hewn in the snowy masses of 
cloud — alps piled on alps, and airy flotiUa and white 
sails gliding through the central blue, but a mild soft 
blue-gray sky, with one placid cloud-bank to westward, 
and a tiny white fragment over the cedar- tree, just like 
a baby's hand ; all so peaceful, so pure, so calm, I could 
have stood there and dreamed for ever ; but the joyous 
scurrying over the nursery-floor, and the merry ring of 
the boys' voices already awakened to bustle and excite- 
ment, soon brought me back to life again, even if I had 
not peeped between the white curtains to watch Her- 
wald as he paced up and down the garden-walks lean- 
ing on Dudley's arm. 

And then came breakfast, and with it packets of 
gloves, piles of bouquets in little coral and gold holders, 
one white, perfumy, bride-like, lying on the top, 
clasped by a silver hand with a band of pearls ; then 
more presents, diamond-starred lockets, with Herwald's 
and Louie's portraits inside ; and then Nellie begins to 
dream ag&,in, and dreams on to the end of the day. 
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It is 80 confusing, so marvellous, so unreal, such 
wild pealing of bells, and stamping of hoofs in the court 
below, such resplendent maids, all muslin and ribbon, 
such wonderful boys' toilettes, such a tiny fairy Rill, all 
sash and curls. 

And then Milly comes down a bewitching little 
bridesmaid, and takes me up and dresses me, and scolds 
because I won't tie my bonnet straight, and will look 
out of the window instead ; and then in the glass I 
catch sight of something airy, white, bewildering, with a 
pale tired face peeping out under the clematis wreath, 
and then I won't look again, for I must go to Louie — 
I say — * My dear Louie,' and then I fall a-crying, and 
Milly goes down on her knees and scolds me more than 
ever, and Dudley brings me champagne and makes 
me drink it too, and Bruce does wonders with a vinai- 
grette that has lost all its scent, and Arthur Yaughan 
stands outside in the passage and asks through the 
chink of the door in a mysterious manner if I am 
better. 

And presently I laugh and make them leave me, 
but nearly cry again when Dudley kisses me so kindly 
and begs me to be calm. 

And I turn the handle of my darling's door and go 
in, and then I could not have cried for the world, it wag 
so beautiful ; for through a veil that encircled her like 
a cloud, I saw a woman imperially fair, with shin- 
ing eyes, and ruddy golden hair, diamonds flashing 
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on neck and arms; sometliing that looked like Louie, 
but grander, nobler far, who, turning to me with a 
bright calm smile, stretched out her hands to me, and 
I said, 

' The diamonds are dimmed, love, for no one will 
look at them to-day,' and Louie touching them softly 
murmured, 

'But they are Herwald's presents, and therefore 
precious to me beyond their worth ; he said that he would 
deck me like a queen. Look at this cross, Nellie, how it 
glitters like a star, and these beautiful ear-drops too.' 

Something that glittered too fell on the little cross 
as I took it in my hand and kissed it. 

* Fie, Nell, what is that ? a tear — we must have 
none of that to-day, dearest, we are all too calm and 
happy.' 

' It will not harm the cross, Louie, I do not know the 
tear that would; but I have half forgotten my mission, — 
Herwald wants to see you, my beauty, before he meets 
you in the church, for fear he should be too much 
dazzled, he said, and could not attend to the service. 

* I am willing,' she murmured, but blushed neverthe- 
less as she prepared to follow me. 

Herwald was leaning against the wall as we came 
out with folded arms ; he looked very pale ; but the 
erect head and earnest noble face reminded me of Ma- 
rion Vivian's name for him, of Sir Galahad, and he 
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looked so pure, so good, so true, that I felt he deserved 
it from that moment. 

Very few were the spoken words of greeting, but 
the proud fond look that accompanied them said vo- 
lumes/and then Dudley came up and fetched him away ; 
and Louie went back into her room. 

Merrily the bells rang out and the organ peeled ; 
while a great golden sun flooded the chancel in light, 
touching Herwald's hair with a circling halo ; and cast- 
ing rosy gleams down Hubert Olive's white robe, as he 
stood with his Angel GabriePs look, and in low earnest 
tones read over the solemn words, ' For better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in healthy to love, 
cherish, and to obey, till death us do part.' Oh, so- 
lemn words indeed. 

And then it was over; and Louie Delorme, leaning on 
her young husband^s arm, passed through the crowd 
treading on a flowery pathway strewn by children's 
hands, and re-entered her old room, to be hers no more. 

* Nellie,' cried Herwald's old merry voice from the 
curtained recess where he had placed Louie to receive 
her homage as a bride, ' do you know what was Lulu's 
first wifely speech P ' (his pet name for her). 

' Herwald,' remonstrated Louie, blushing brilliantly. 

' She asked if I thought all brides felt as happy as 
she did, and if it were not wrong not to care more about 
leaving her old home and you all ; what do you say. 
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Nellie P ' and he looked proudly down on her, as she 
toyed with the little golden circlet that seemed so strange 
to her. 

' I say it is natural and right, and that Louie ought 
to be happy if she were not ; and as to leaving us all, 
we shall have her back again often ; we shall trust that 
to you, Herwald/ 

* Shall I bring you back, dear Louie/ he whispered, 
' before I take you home ? should you like to see Sunny- 
side in its autumn livery of brown and crimson before 
we travel northwards ? ' and Louie smiled assent at 
him gratefully as I left them to greet the thronging 
guests. 

What a strange long day it seemed, as if it would 
never be over. 

The interminable breakfast, with speeches and bride 
cake, with a distant vision of Louie and Herwald at 
the end of it ; then a rising and bustle, trunks in the 
hall, wedding favours unpinned, Louie reappearing in 
traveUing dress with Rill in her arms, while Bruce lin- 
gers near looking sad and dispirited; and then the 
good-byes, the pressure of warm clinging arms, the last 
long kiss for Nellie, and then Dudley has closed the 
door, and he and Herwald grasp hands, the four horses 
dash down the lane, while the boys run after it bare- 
headed and a crowd of factory men cry huArah, till the 
street echoes with their shout — and then a great blank 
falls over our circle,* and we feel that we have lost her* 
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' Nellie,' said Dudley that evening, as I leant my 
aching head on his shoulder for a moment, as I said 
good-night, ' have you looked over at the Priory to- 
day?' 

* No, dear, why ? ' 

' Then come and look,' and he drew back the cur- 
tains that I might see through the trees its many win- 
dows blazing with light. 

^ What does that mean P ' I asked, astonished. 

* That they are come back ; Halcot saw them pass 
through the village this afternoon with a courier and 
maid in the rumble. He saw Marion Vivian plainly, 
and there was another lady with her in a black hat and 
feathers ; yes, actually Marion Vivian is come/ 

' Is she P ' I said, rather weariedly, and then I went 
to bed, and all through the waking period of the night 
I found myself repeating, * yes, actually Marion Vivian 
is come.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

< Bat thou wert nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights and floating shades ; 
And flattering thy childish thought, 
The Oriental fairy brought, 
At the moment of thy birth. 
From old well-heads of haunted rills. 
And the hearts of purple hills 
And shadowed coves on a sunny shore, 
The choicest wealth of all the earth. 
Jewel or shell, or starry ore. 
To deck thy cradle, Eleanore.* — Tennyson. 

' And so, if you are ready, Nellie, and I am willing, 
what is to hinder us from going down to the Priory this 
lovely afternoon P ' 

* Nothing at all, if you do not think that we shall 
be intruding as too early visitors,' I replied. 

' I am sure we shall be nothing of the kind, so be 
quick and tie on your best bonnet, and remember that 
the lords of creation do not like to be kept waiting/ 

So knowing well that my especial lord exacted a 
prompt and loving obedience in such matters, I folded 
up my work, arrayed myself with what speed I could, 
and in a few minutes was threading the low meadows 
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with Dudley at my side^ and a lark singing merrily in 
the blue sky above. 

' How long is it, Nellie/ he asked, as we at length 
reached the lodge-gates, and paced slowly through the 
shady avenue, ' since you and I used to stroll to the 
rosary with work and book, and spend many a pleasant 
evening, while the wild roses loaded the air with per- 
fume, and trailed on the long grass at our feet, as if 
inviting you to gather lapfuls, as you so often used to 
doP' 

' It is nearly a year ago,' I answered with a sigh, 
* and the old times will come back — ^never — I suppose ! ' 

* Not the ruined beauty of the rosary, I imagine. 
Just peep through this hedge : there are no broken 
dryads or headless fawns now, not even the lion with 
his lopped tail, and the greyhound minus a leg. What a 
transformation I See — shaven lawns, clipped yews, a 
marble fountain banked in with ferns, a nymph or two, 
and Diana from the bath just gleaming snow-white 
through the trees, — the eflTect is magical, with such a 
stillness and silence that one would imagine the new 
Prioress Marion were herself turned to stone. 

' And what of the unknown Eleanor P ' 

' From whom defend me ! Hush ! was that an arm 
of flesh shining through the rose thicket, or do Galatea 
and her companions descend sometimes from their 
pedestals to snatch the garden sweets P By all that's 
marvellous, I believe it was human, and moved. We 
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have peeped enough, and now I am going to startle 
the gray old Priory by such a peal as it has not heard 
since the monkish days of Edward the Third.' 

' Edward the Third ! ' I replied derisively ; ' there is 
not a stone of the old building remaining, Mr Egerton 
says, because — ' and then I paused, for the massive 
oaken door was swinging slowly back, and then a 
tall bearded Italian ushered us, with many gesticula- 
tions and reverences, into a dark Gothic-looking hall, 
lit by high, narrow, painted windows in mediaeval 
style. 

* Si, they were at home — at least, the Signora Marion ; 
but he, Dominique, believed the Signora Eleanor was 
out in the grounds ; would the Signer follow him at 
once ? ' 

Which we did, catching sight as we passed of a low 
oak-ceiled dining-room, and a sombre library, looking, 
in its dusky shade, like the aisle of some old cathedral ; 
and then we found ourselves in a large simny drawing- 
room, with modem French windows, opening on to 
the lawn, and a conservatory at the end, full of rare 
exotics and singing birds, and a cool plashing fountain 
in the midst — and there, sitting in the shadow of a 
ruby velvet curtain, I saw, for the second time, Marion 
Vivian. 

She rose and greeted us with the earnest cordiality 
of manner that had attracted me at first. 

* Would Dominique find her sister, or at least send 
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Babette for her; she was gathering flowers, she be- 
lieved ; and would we not sit down, she was so glad, 
so truly glad, to see us again; for,' added Marion, 
pressing my hand with foreign warmth, ' I have not 
yet forgotten our pleasant evening at the Parsonage/ 

' Neither have we, I assure you,' returned Dudley, 
* your name has been on Nellie's lips often since then, 
and we have both looked forward to the hour when we 
could renew the acquaintance, and greet you as neigh- 
bours and friends ; but have you not a little anticipated 
that time, Miss Vivian P I thought you were not return- 
ing to the Priory till late in the summer, or early 
autumn. Did your sister, then, consent to forego her 
promised excursion to the Pyrenees?* 

' Not very willingly, I own ; but the friends with 
whom we had planned the tour were compelled to 
return to England under the pressure of sudden family 
bereavement, and so the excursion lost its charm for 
Eleanor, and she was the first to propose that we should 
at once come home to the old deserted roof-tree.' 

' A proposal that pleased you well.' 

' Ah ! that it did,' she returned, with a frank sigh ; 
' I was so weary of our Zingara life, pitching our tent 
according to an artist's fancy, in sunny spots and nooks 
of natural beauty — now in a Florentine palace or a 
Neapolitan villa, a Swiss ch&let, a cottage by the 
Rhenish vineyards, or a Burgomaster's dwelling in a 
grass- grown street in Ghent. Such things please for 
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a little while ; but for me ' — stretching out her fair 
white hands — ^ I longed for my English home/ 

* Is your sister, then, such a lover of art and nature? ' 

' She adores nature, and ever seeks to reproduce her 
on her canvas, though with a crude and girlish hand. 
Perhaps it may be my partial fency, but I think that 

Eleanor has genius.' 

* What is her style?' asked Dudley, much interested. 
' I trust she does not aspire, like a yoimg lady we know 
of, Miss Rivers, to a " Dido's funeral pyre.'^ * 

' Miss Rivers ! Oh ! I met her in Italy with my 
Sir Galahad — who, by- the- by, I hear has carried off 
your sister, the Beauty of Sunnyside, as she is called. 
The whole village was teeming with the news as we 
arrived, and very much surprised and pleased I was to 
hear it. * Well, and how did Maud Rivers handle such 
a masterly subject, Mr Mortimer ? I have never seen 
her paintings, but I should say there was nothing crude 
and girlish about her.' 

Dudley shrugged his shoulders, and arched his eye- 
brows with a laugh. 

' Say, was it bad then ? ' 

* I ! how can I tell ? I am no connoisseur. There 
was a blurred outline of crazy colour : yellow opaque- 
looking flames, mingled with blue-white faggots ; a sea, 
that, like Elijah's flame, seemed ready to lick up the 
sacrifice ; a burly-shouldered jiEneas standing at the 
prow, like a good-looking navvy, dressed in his Sunday 
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best, with certainly an un-English length of hair, and 
a turban that savoured of the East ; and a Dido, long- 
limbed and ungraceful, struggling in an agony of 
muscle.' 

A peal of silvery laughter rang through the room, 
as Dudley finished his absurd art-criticism ; and, turn- 
ing, we saw a girl standing within a foot of us, half 
concealed by the heavy drapery of the window-curtain. 

A girl, tall and supple, and slight of figure, swaying 
to and fro with the restless grace of a half-tamed 
animal, with the head and eyes of a deer, and with 
masses of sun-coloured hair, half hidden away in a 
net, and half falling in loose curls about her long 
white throat. 

A girl, rich with exceeding beauty ; beside which, 
for a moment, Marion's paled and grew dim, as a stray 
moonbeam would be eclipsed by the shifting colours 
of a kaleidoscope, but which, while it pleased and 
dazzled the eye, conveyed no sense of rest and comfort. 

She was strangely dressed, too — ^in a white cash- 
mere, quaintly cut in the old Italian fashion, with 
loose hanging sleeves reaching to the knee, and a cross 
resting on her bare neck, with a ruby star in the centre. 
A sweeter, softer expression would have marked her 
for a Beatrice or a Leonora ; as it was, she was unique, 
and herself, Eleanor Vivian — half child, half woman, 
half artist. 

'Come hither, Lenore,' said her sister, 'and give 
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your hand ia the English fashion to our good friends 
and neighbours, the Mortimers of Sunnyside. You 
remember that I told you of them on my return to 
Vienna ? ' 

*Si, Sorella;^ and Eleanor, advancing, gave her 
hand to me, while she saluted Dudley with a half shy, 
half proud inclination of the head, and then, sitting 
down on the rug at her sister's feet, commenced sorting 
and arranging the flowers she had hoarded in her lap. 

Marion leaned over her, and played caressingly 
with her hair. 

' No one but you, Carissima, would find the carpet 
a fit resting-place in the presence of strangers ; but 
you are such a child, and the proprieties and conveni- 
ences of life are as nothing to you.' 

' The proprieties, I detest them — go — they are too 
absurd,' said Eleanor, speaking in a quick, bright voice, 
in which was the musical ring of the foreigner ; * who 
regards the inconvenient decorum of these cold English 
people, with their wind that whistles so chilly in the 
fairest summer's day, and their sarcasms, so polished, 
and so nipping ? here there is nothing warm, strong, 
brilliant, as in our sunny south.' 

^ Are you pining already to return to Italy ?' asked 
Dudley, with grave kindness ; * your sister wearies of 
j^our wandering passage life, and is rejoicing in her 
quiet home. True, our skies are not so blue, but we 
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have sunny nooks of landscape beauty, to attract an 
artist's eye.' 

Eleanor dropped her flowers, and looked up into his 
face with eager interest. 

' You are right there ; you have spoken the truth. 
Every morning have I waded through the dew, up and 
down the meadows, and through the leafy lanes, to find 
a subject for my pencil, and have had to choose among 
a hundred ; but to-day I have fixed my mind, and have 
found one, quaint, homely, English, what you call — 
ravissante — seen through a break in the hedge, at the 
bottom of the home-fields.' 

* And what was that, Lenore ? describe it to us, if 
you will ; though, if I may hazard a guess, it is only 
that old brown cottage standing by the road-side.^ 

* Old — brown — yes, you have it there ; but then, 
what surroundings ! A back-ground of wood, still, 
green, velvety ; a patch of sunny road ; a Roman 
horse-trough, such as those of Etruria might have 
used ; an oak-tree, casting dusky shadows ; a cool, deep 
pond, with a broken fence, and a willow trailing at its 
edge — what would you more P ' And Eleanor, subsid- 
ing into silence, pulled the crimson petals of a brilliant 
exotic to pieces. 

* Your whole soul seems in your art,' observed Dud- 
ley, while Miss Vivian and I exchanged smiles. 

'My soul?' said Eleanor, with a strange bright 
smile that seemed to light up her face with a sunbeam, 

VOL. III. 7 
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anl then flicker and die rapidly out. ' You an Eng- 
lishman, and talk of my soul ! Do th^ men here think 
that they have any ? do they think of more than their 
money-getting, and their great hungry selves ? But 
you are different, you do not seem to be a stranger to 
the sympathies — ^say, do you care for these things P ' 

* Very much,^ he answered heartily, ' so much so, 
that one day when you know me better, and consider 
me entitled to such honour, you must permit me to see 
your studio/ 

^ Permit you ! you shall see it at once — come ; ' and 
springing from the ground, which was strewn in a 
moment with her flowers, she beckoned to him as frank- 
ly as if she had known him for a life-time. 

' One moment, Eleanor,' remonstrated her sister ; 
* you must invite my friend, Miss Mortimer, too ! ' 

* Consider it done,' she returned, tapping a little 
scarlet slipper impatiently upon the floor; 'why so 
ceremonious, Marion ? and for you — ' looking at Dud- 
ley* ' yo^ shall tell me which picture you like, and the 
one you choose shall be your own — ^your very own — to 
remind you of your first visit to the Priory.' 

' Indeed,' replied Dudley, turning red, * I cannot 
permit you to suffer by such impulsive generosity ; at 
any future time I shall be proud indeed to accept the 
slightest sketch from your hands, but — ' 

* But is a word I approve of in no language ; and 
unless you accept my favours, you shall not cross the 
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threshold of my studio — ^hold, I am serious, there — ' 
and Eleanor wrinkled her low white brow till her hair 
rippled over her eyes. ' I paint only for caprice, and I 
love to part with my pictures to my friends.' 

* Then let it be so, out of gratitude for the implied 
compliment of being ranked among the number of your 
friends,' returned Dudley, half-fascinated, and half-re- 
peUed by the new aspect of warm southern nature pre- 
sented to his view ; * and if my choice light on the best 
and favourite, the fault must lie with yourself.' 

' I ! — I have no favourites ; but come, you are wast- 
ing time and my patience ! ' and so saying, she turned, 
and leading the way across the hall, flitted up the broad 
oaken staircase before us. 

I say ' flitted,^ for no word in our language could 
describe Eleanor's movements — so sudden, erratic, abrupt, 
and yet so graceful. One could not say of her as of 
others that she walked, glided, sailed, or even swam ; 
but in a way, she combined all. She moved with the 
springy step of a fawn, and the erect head of a queen : 
impulse and dignity blended together in her gait. 

At the landing-place she paused, and beckoning 
again with her hand, ushered us into a noble-looking 
room, — a room that reflected its owner in every comer 
of it. 

The walls, as well as the coverings of the various 
lounges, ottomans, and sofas, were of a delicate sea-green ^ 
that faint, fair colour that reminds one of cool summer 
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seas, or the tender tints of the spring ; but the hangings 
that shaded the windows were of rose-coloured silk, and 
the floor was covered with velvet-pile, into which one 
sank as into the moss at the foot of some gnarled oak. 

A balcony had been thrown out, which was furnished 
in the Italian style, with tubs of aloes, and stone vases 
full of flowering shrubs ; part of it was protected by an 
awning, and spread with a curiously-patterned Indian 
matting. Here there were seats placed, with guitar 
and book, and mantilla thrown carelessly down, as if 
the morning had been spent there ; and everywhere, 
piled on tables, stands, easel, and even chairs, were 
Eleanor^s pictures, — some mere sketches, some half- 
finished, as if she had wearied of them, and flung 
them aside, — very few of them really completed and 
ready for the wall. 

That they were painted by the hand of an artist 
was undoubted, though it was a crude and girlish one, 
as her sister had said. They were all fresh, fervid in 
colour, bold and masterly in style, and bearing the stamp 
of genius : but none the less did they all have the same 
fault — want of finish, the marks of a restless, capricious 
fancy, soon wearying of its subject, and turning to 
another ; and yet, even in their incompleteness, charm- 
ing more than another's perfected production, even as 
originality and genius always will attract more than 
laborious perseverance without it. 

They were so varied, too. Here a Roman drink- 
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ing-fountain, with a water-carrier asleep ; an archway, 
with Florentine girls selling grapes ; a stone cross, 
broken and moss-grown, with a brown baby at the foot, 
with bare dimpled limbs, watched over by a sheep-dog ; 
a bird's nest full of speckled eggs. 

Then a sea- view — white cliffs, tiny wavelets lapping 
on the yellow sands, dark ridges of sea- weed, a distant 
sparkle of foam, a silver sail gleaming in the sunlight. 
Now, the same sea repeated under the horror of a tem- 
pest, — white-flecked breakers, sullen as death ; an inky 
sky lowering its crest ; a broken mast, with a dead 
hand clinging to it. 

Then a forest dell ; patches of yellow moss, trail- 
ing shadows, rank luxuriance of foliage, full-leaved 
parasites, a blue sky, the stillness of approaching even 
ing ; and over each we lingered till we were wearied o- 
reiterating the same praise. But at last came a silencef 
a pause, and then Dudley said — , 

' Here is one, Miss Vivian, that I admire more than 
all.' 

It was small, simple in subject, but with more lavish 
work expended on it than on any of the others ; it was 
as if the artist had loved it herself, and had not cared 
to hurry it. An English pastoral. 

* A few poor sheep,' as Eleanor laughingly said, 
' and nothing more.' 

And she was right. Stray sheep that had wandered 
into a field through a break in the hedge, by which lay 
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a sleeping shepherd, with the rest of the flock lookiagf 
wistfully after their companions, but not daring, like 
them, to pass their * Cerberus,' who, curled up on his 
master's coat, was fast asleep too. 

The beauty, however, lay not in subject, but in the 
colouring ; the full, deep tints of evening ; the sua 
flushing the clover ; the bank of rosy clouds to west- 
ward ; the church-spire peeping through the trees ; the 
harmony of the whole : and we both agreed with Dud- 
ley in thinking it the most beautiful of all. 

' Well, it is yours,' said Eleanor carelessly. * Ghiido 
shall bring it you this evening, and I will come over 
to-morrow and show you in what light to hang it, and 
see your great ugly Sunnyside at the same time.' 

' Lenore ! ' said her sister gravely, while Dudley, 
checked in his intended thanks, stood and stared as if 
he had not heard aright. 

* Why ! what have I done ? What are you looking 
at ? ' returned Eleanor, with a little wilful laugh. * I 
thought you were a nation of truth-tellers ! Is not 
your house ugly ; and why must I give the polite lie ? ' 

* If you cannot praise, at least be silent ; courtesy 
forbids blame,' replied Marion : ^ and what fault can 
you possibly find in Mr Mortimer's home ? It looks to 
me the very ideal of domestic comfort.' 

* Because you have no perception of the beautiful ; 
you have great, silly, English ideas. Look here,' point- 
ing to where, across the low meadow, stood Sunnyside, 
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gleaming white through the garden-trees, 'who that 
has eyes can call that huge bam pretty, with its un- 
sightly stacks of chimneys and great staring windows P 
Why do not you, who have sense,' turning to Dudley, 
' cover and hide it with ivy, with luxuriant creepers, 
— Virginian, that turns red in autumn, and westeria, 
with clusters of flowering grapes P Where is your taste 
and discernment P Do you love barns P ' 

* I love Sunnyside,' replied Dudley, stoutly, * and 
I hate ivy, and tore it all down last Spring because it 
was ruining the walls, and filled our bed-rooms with ear- 
wigs and such like noxious insects ; but I agree with 
you, Miss Vivian, that the Priory is more to my taste> 
indeed it is my notion of an earthly Paradise ; and if I 
see much more of it I shall be fearful of breaking the 
tenth commandment/ 

* Then come every day, if you like ; we have no 
friends here, Marion and I^ and you please me, and 
your sister too — only she is so quiet, keeps in a comer, 
and nibbles her own thoughts like a little white mouse ; 
and I cannot come to you ; I do not love bams.' 

* Oh, Eleanor, how can you be so rude ? Mr Mor- 
timer, pray excuse her ; you see what a child she is — 
so careless of her words/ 

* I see,' returned Dudley, with a grave kind smile 
at Marion's perturbed face, • but your sister's outspoken 
frankness needs no apology. Both Nellie and I under, 
stood it in a moment — still, Miss Eleanor, we have 
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English notions of pride, and never visit those who will 
not return it ; and so, if you disdain the barn, this will 
be the last, as well as first, visit to the Priory.' 

'Nonsense,' replied Eleanor, impatiently, and 
colouring high. ' We are going to be friends, I tell 
you ; and now come and see our garden, — it is prettier 
than* yours, though I have never seen it ; Marion and 
I planned it at Vienna, and Dominique carried it out.* 
And before we could answer she was springing down 
the staircase again, and was out on the lawn in a minute^ 
while we followed her more leisurely. 

Dudley lingered behind with Marion, while I walked 
on ostensibly with Eleanor, though she was never still 
for a second, or uttered two consecutive words ; — ^now 
she was skimming over the grass in search of gay- 
coloured moths ; now flitting from flower to flower, 
like a humming-bird ; now entangled in a rose- thicket, 
in search of a thorn- garnished bud, that scratched her 
white hand in the gathering ; now calling to Dudley 
and interrupting his quiet talk with her sister, to look 
at some view, or some picturesque embankment of 
clouds, and doing everything in a perfectly perplexing 
and wholly fascinating way. 

Presently, we heard the cooing of doves, and came 
in sight of their lattice-work prison, and in a moment 
Eleanor was in the midst of them, fondling them in her 
bosom, stroking their sleek bird-heads, as they perched 
on her shoulder cooing in her ear, and fluttering de- 
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lightedly around her, till she at last came out with one 
resting on her bare white arm. 

' You seem fond of them ? ' I said, smiling, as she 
nestled the pretty creature against her cheek. 

' Very. I have many, pets, — wait, you shall see,' 
and taking up a little whistle that was suspended to 
her girdle, she sounded it three times, loudly. 

Presently came a joyous barking, and a beautiful 
Italian boy, dressed in a rich but strange costume, 
came running up the lawn, with two white Persian 
kittens under his arm, and followed by three small 
Italian greyhounds^ and a King Charles spaniel, that 
swept the grass with its long ears. 

' That's right. Guide ; come here, my cats. Miss 
Mortimer, these are my lovely Persians, — Prince 
Comfie and my Lady Mufftie. See, they wear gold 
bells on their blue ribbons, and have coats as white as 
snow ; and they live like a prince and princess of the 
" Arabian Nights,^' on cream and other good things ; 
are they not beauties P And there are my Italian grey- 
hounds. Carlo, Pietro, and Belle, and my pet spaniel 
Fanchette — look at her ears of floss silk, and her great 
dumb, loving eyes. I like dogs^ eyes, Mr Mortimer ; 
they can only look love at you, and never frown, and 
be angry. Look, Guide, Carlo is trampling the flower- 
beds; take them in to Babette. Good-bye, my lady 
Muff'tie ; depart, away with you all ; ' and waving im- 
periously with her hand. Guide vanished in an instant. 
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with slender feet scudding after him, and much ringing 
of tiny bells. 

* And now/ said Dudley, advancing, with a smile, 
* you have beguiled our time so pleasantly, that we have 
already trespassed late into the afternoon, and must 
bid you adieu, with many apologies for our lengthy 
visitation.' 

* Nay,' answered Marion, softly, * we owe you many 
thanks for your friendliness — ' But Eleanor inter- 
rupted her as usual. * The shadows are falling in the 
avenue, and it is cool and delightful, let us walk down 
to the lodge gates with them, and I can show Mr Mor- 
timer the brown cottage by the roadside that I mean 
to sketch.' 

So we went. Dudley seemed at first as if inclined 
to linger by Marion's side, but Eleanor recalled him by 
one of her peremptory gestures, and then monopolized 
him the whole way; Marion and I walking behind, 
talking of many things. 

At last we reached the gates, and then parted, 
Eleanor kissing me on each cheek, with foreign vivacity 
and freedom; Marion stealing a slow cool hand in 
mine, and pressing it kindly. 

* Adieu,' were Eleanor^s last words ; ^ I shall come 
to Sunny side to-morrow.^ 

' WeU, NeUie ? ' 

' "Well, Dudley?' And then we broke into a laugh. 
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as I took his arm, and walked down the narrow field- 
path. 

*Come, I have done all the talking for you this 
afternoon ; it is your turn now.^ 

* Assuredly you have done your part ; how well you 
can talk when you like, Dudley, and how handsome 
my plain boy looked to-day, by way of a change.' 

* Not much of an Adonis, Nell, but well enough as 
to thews and sinews, and the strength that makes up a 
man ; but how about our fair Prioresses ? are they not 
an acquisition to our little circle P ' 

* Undoubtedly. Did you ever see such a bewilder- 
ing, fascinating creature as this wonderful Eleanor? 
But I admire Marion's grave beauty more.' 

* She is the more admirable of the two, for she is 
the more worthy — that is, a good woman, Nellie.' 

* I am sure of it ; it was the sweet seriousness of her 
face and voice that attracted me so that first evening, 
and which I have never forgotten. In her presence, 
somehow, one feels better, and less selfish, with broader 
views of men and things ; it is a rest even to look at 
her.' 

*So I felt,' he answered, quietly. 'Eleanor's 
vivacity bewildered and surprised me, she was such a 
beautiful, capricious child; but when one turned to 
Marion, one addressed a woman, who, while she com- 
manded liking, exacted reverence.' (And won love, I 
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could have answered, but wisely held my peace.) * And 
then, what a mother she is to Eleanor; with what 
tender care she seems to watch over her ; such affection, 
as hers, Nellie, is delightful to witness/ 

' It is little short of idolatry,' I returned. * Did 
you notice the tone in which she always uttered her 
name ? Eleanor is to Marion, sister, child, everything 
in life, and Heaven grant she may always reward her 
love.' 

* Amen,' he returned, musingly, and then we saw 
Bruce in the distance coming to meet us, and then we 
had it all over again. 

The following afternoon I was not surprised when 
Bruce went to the factory, that Dudley lingered behind 
under a pretext of finishing a little carpentering job 
that I had asked him to do some days ago ; and shoul- 
dering his hammer, went up whistHng with Rill at his 
heels. Neither was it a great astonishment to me when 
he came down ten minutes afterwards, looking fresh 
and well-brushed, with his diamond ring on, and an- 
nouncing casually that * the Miss Vivians were crossing 
the meadows and bearing down upon the house,^ went 
out into the garden to pick a narcissus for his button- 
hole ; but somehow as I stood and watched him do it, 
my heart felt suddenly as heavy as lead. 

Five minutes more, and then there was a rustHng 
of silks, an odour of patchouli, and Eleanor entered in 
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her drooping hat and feathers, and Marion followed 
her. 

* See, we have kept our promise, and crossed the 
Rubicon,' she said ; then, seating herself on the couch, 
and looking round her, — 

' The bam is not so unsightly within, it is home-like, 
and this room is pretty and sweet with flowers; yes,' nod- 
ding her head, — * I shall come again, you are good 
people, and kind. Oh; there is Mr Mortimer ! — come, 
Mr Mortimer, I have been praising Sunnyside, and 
now you must show me the garden.' 

So they went, and Marion and I sat by the open 
window, and watched them disappear through the 
shrubbery ; and just as we were in the midst of an in- 
teresting conversation, Eleanor again burst in, her 
hands full of flowers, her curls streaming loosely under 
her hat, and her eyes shining brightly. 

* Oh, such an orchard, Marion, with a little gipsy beauty 
in it gathering buttercups ; and Mr Mortimer has pro- 
raised that I am to come to-morrow and sketch it, and 
Eill is to be put in, in a scarlet cloak and hood, and 
that ugly rough dog with the nice head is to be in it too.' 

* It will make a very pretty picture,' said Dudley ; 
' and the promise is, that it is to be Nellie's, and to be 
called " Little Red Riding-hood." Don't you think 
your sister is too lavish in her generosity. Miss 
Vivian?' 
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He had taken the seat beside her as he spoke, but 
Eleanor had tossed her flowers down, and was drawing 
on her little scented gloves. 

* Now, Mr Mortimer, I am ready. We are going to 
see the church, Marion ; it is in the old Norman style 
of architecture, and has some curious carving, and some 
rare old books — a chained Bible, and a chalice set with 
pearls — ^you come, and Miss Nellie too ; don't keep me 
waiting, or we shall miss the best light.' 

I thought both Dudley and Miss Vivian obeyed 
Eleanor's imperious command rather reluctantly, so I 
enticed her across to the parsonage first to ask for the 
keys, and was glad that Mr Egerton detained us for a 
few minutes in the study, to show her some old prints ; 
and when we came out we found the others lingering 
in the porch apparently well pleased with each other's 
company. 

When Eleanor had finished her survey, and ex- 
hausted her vocabulary of admiring epithets, and 
quaint, out-of-the-way remarks, both sisters took their 
leave, Dudley politely escorting them to their own gates. 

I loitered long about the lane, hoping he would re- 
turn, and tell me what he thought of our new acquaint- 
ances on the second visit ; but as he did not appear, I 
at last came to the conclusion that he had taken the 
other path to the factory. 

What was my astonishment, then, when Bruce came 
in alone to tea, and asked me what on earth had be- 
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come of Dudley, for he had not seen him the whole 
afternoon. 

' You don't mean it ! ' I exclaimed ; * then he has 
been at the Priory all this time.' 

' There he comes to answer for himself/ cried. Bruce ; 
* how now, partner ? what means this escapade ? shirk- 
ing work for the whole afternoon ! ' 

But Dudley leant silently over my chair, with an 
inconceivably mischievous expression. 

' Where have you been, Dudley ? ' 

* In the Priory garden, Nellie.' 

' What have you been doing there, sir ? ' 

* Talking gravity with the elder, and mirth with 
the younger sister. Come, cease your catechism. Sis, 
for your boy is famished with hunger, and dying 
for a cup of tea. Have you managed without me, 
Bruce P ' 

* No, I have worked everything into a tangled 
skein for you to unravel to-morrow. Bother the shop, 
tell us something new. Which is the favourite sultana, 
old fellow P ' 

*Ask Nellie — she knows; she peers into all my 
secrets, and reads my thoughts better than I do my- 
self. Go and see them for yourself, Bruce, and tell me 
which you admire most, and I will take the other ; 
never mind your Highland lassie, — 

" Out of sicht is out of mind 
With mony folk we find ! '* * 
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' Fie, Dudley, what heresy ; don't listen to him, 
Bruce. My opinion is, 

"It is well to be off with the auld love 
Before you are on with the new I " » 

And if I were you, I would not go near the Priory 
beauties, for they are certain to be " Scylla and 
Charybdis " to you, and Katie, Katie, bonnie and true, 
is worth all of them.' 

Both the young men laughed, but Bruce coloured 
and looked conscious, and adjourned the conversation 
as speedily as he could. 

Later in the erening I observed Dudley smiling 
over his open page, and stealing to his side, I found it 
was Herwald's favourite translation of Torquato Tasso 
that he was reading. 

* What ! is it you, Nellie ? Look here, is not this 
an apt illustration of certain friends of ours ? — ^it struck 
me as so quaint in its coincidences ; ' and kneeling be- 
side him, I read the passage he pointed out. 

* I saw two ladies once — illustrious, rare, 

One a sad care ; her beauties at midday 

In clouds conceaVd ; — the other, bright and gay. 
Gladden' d, Aurora-like, earth, sea, and air. 
One hid her light, lest men should call her fair, 

And of her praises no reflected ray 

Suffered to cross her own celestial way : 
To charm and to be charm' d the other's care. 
Yet this her loveliness veiPd not so well, 

But forth it broke ; nor could the other show 
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All hers, which wearied mirrors did not tell. 

Nor of this one could I be silent, though 
Bidden in ire, nor that one's triumphs swell ; 

Since my tired verse, o'ertask'd, refused to flow.' 

* Coincident indeed/ I murmured, and was about to 
continue my comments, when Dudley rising, suddenly 
closed the book. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' The circle is broken, the garland untwined, 
The flow'rets are scatter'd, upborne by the wind ; 
They have quitted our roof, have wander'd away 
From the home that they loved in childhood's bright day.' 

Anon. 

And so the summer passed rapidly away, laden with 
fresh interests, and diversified by new and startling 
events. 

First, there were the continental letters so eagerly 
looked for, and read with such pleasurable excitement, 
rousing the quiet spirits of Sunnyside by amusing inci- 
dents of travel, and descriptions of the world of nature 
and art ; — Louie's, tender, wifely, loving, breathing the 
fruition of a perfected happiness ; Herwald's, ardent, 
devoted, blissful, and full of the praise that his beauti- 
ful bride excited in the cities of Europe. And ever as I 
mused over his glowing sentences, that passage from 
the ' D^y-dream ' seemed to haunt my lips^ — 

^ And o'er the hills, and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she follow'd him.' 
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Ah Loo ! Queen Loo ! so loving and beloved, what 
can Fate do more for you than she has done P 

And then from time to time came Milly's letters, 
telling me of days of brisk happy toil, of moorland 
walks with Hubert, and quiet evenings with Arthur ; 
how they had both agreed to wait till Arthur had taken 
orders, and could marry them himself; and how the 
parsonage was already being fitted up for its little mis- 
tress. 

And then there was intercourse with the Priory, 
which seemed to infuse new life into us, an intercourse 
which was ripening day by day into friendship, warm, 
even if it were sudden and impulsive. 

Every day we met, at first by chance, afterwards 
with full understanding; while a variety of pleasant 
excursions gave zest to our somewhat monotonous life. 

Now^ it was a strawberry feast, or, as the season 
grew later, a woodland nutting ; now, a fern-gathering 
in dells and dingles, and a gipsy tea at ' Abbey Farm ; ' 
a moonlight row on the river, to the music of Elea- 
nor's guitar ; or a garden f6te at the Priory ; while the 
sisters ever made Sunnyside their constant resort, 
Eleanor sketching in the orchard, or filling my flower- 
vases, while Marion and I sat and worked, happy in 
each other's company. 

And ever as the days went on a dim consciousness, 
that at last became almost certainty, filled me at once 
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with pleasure and a sadness * that was akin to pain ; * 
a consciousness that some one beside myself was becom- 
ing infected with the constant sweetness of Marion's 
presence, and was already paying homage to the no- 
bility of her womanhood, and the purity of her Madonna- 
like beauty; ah, Dudley, my dear ! how will it fare with 
me when I surrender my present right to another ? 

I loved Marion, who could help it ? I considered 
her fair, without spot, and among women the most hon- 
ourable ; I was proud of her friendship, I gloried in a 
character that contained nothing selfish or base, that 
erred only through excess of loving, through a constant 
persistence in the perfection of others, and blindness to 
their faults and weaknesses, which extended to all alike 
that charity that thinketh no evil. I loved her, yet I 
was sad, though it would be the proudest moment of my 
life to call her sister — to see her Dudley's wife. 

Alas ! for us poor earth-worms, how we cling to our 
idols of clay ; how jealously we guard them, how loath 
we are to see them attach themselves to others, and 
leave us behind ; how our faulty humanity would fain 
be everything to them, and the knowledge that it can- 
not be so, pains us to the heart ! 

' And a man shall leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife,' and his home, and his bro- 
thers and sisters, shall dwindle and wax less, waning 
towards the outer circle, while within are the sacred 
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ties of wife and child ; and woe to that sister, loving al- 
most as purely and entirely as a wife, that shall be left 
desolate in the old house, knitting to herself no new ties, 
dwelling on the memory of the old ! To her the great 
world yields no pity, but her name is Marah (Bitter- 
ness). 

And yet for Marion, for the beautiful stranger who 
had stolen into my heart, — for Dudley, who was more to 
me than myself, would I not do many things P would I 
not lay down my * love-crown,* and suffer her to wear it P 

Ah, in the fair summer afternoons, and in the 
glimmering twilights, new thoughts, like strange un- 
known birds, came and abode with me, and would not 
be shaken off; till I learnt to consider Keith's words 
as prophetical in their truth, and already looked forward 
to the time when I should sit alone in the old home 
waiting for him. 

And then came Bruce's marriage, startling us all 
like a thunder-clap, and leaving Dudley and me alone 
in the home-nest. And this is how it came about. 

In the early days of May, when the hedges were 
gay with hawthorn, and the boys were gathering cows- 
lips in the meadows down by the farm, poor Aunt 
Margaret and Katie came to take possession of the pretty 
Priory cottage, known in the neighbourhood as ' The 
Fernery/ from the variety and rarity of the beautiful 
ferns Lieutenant Forbes had collected. 
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For a whole month we had been employed in fitting 
up and preparing the house for habitation, and great 
was the labour and care we expended on it ; I busy by 
day, and Bruce working evening after evening, with a 
zealousness that love only could have taught ; training 
the creepers, mowing the little lawn, filling the beds 
and flower-baskets, and doing all the carpentering re- 
quired about the house. 

The ' Manse ' furniture, which was old and clumsy, 
was to become the property of the in- coming tenant and 
new minister, Mr Buchanan ; so that everything in 
' the Fernery ' was new ; simple and inexpensive it was 
true, but still well chosen, and in good taste ; and it 
looked so pretty when it was finished, with its fresh 
papers, green, mossy carpets, and white muslin curtains, 
that Dudley said regretfully that it was only fit for a 
bridal couple, and that it was a great pity it was not 
for the purpose. At which speech Bruce first grew very 
red, arid then very silent, but for the moment I agreed 
with Dudley, and thought with how much interest I 
should have worked if it were to be Bruce's home as 
well as Katie's. 

And indeed it was a pretty little place, a cottage 
orne, with French windows opening all around on the 
verandah, and a lawn running down to the bank of the 
Priory stream, with a willow-tree and a rustic bench 
looking on the Fernery, that gave it its name. 
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The rooms too were large and pleasant, though 
somewhat low-ceiled, and the chamber that was to be 
Aunt Margaret's, and Katie's dressing-room adjoining, 
commanded the best view in the neighbourhood ; look- 
ing right over the Priory gardens and woods to the 
blue hills beyond. 

Both Dudley and Bruce had contributed many little 
embellishments to the house, and other useful things 
beside : an ornamental work-table for Aunt Margaret, 
and a flower-stand, a cabinet, and some book-shelves 
for Katie's dressing-room, a brood of the Sunnyside 
chickens for the poultry-yard, and a cow for the pad- 
dock ; while I stored preserves and other good things 
in the little cool room which I knew would be Aunt 
Margaret's delight. 

And so one evening, in the late spring twilight. 
Aunt Margaret and Katie entered their new home, both 
looking sad and pale in their deep mourning garments, 
but striving painfully to express the gratitude and 
thankfulness they felt to us for all our loving care ; and 
Katie's eyes grew dark and dim with tears, as her 
womanly instincts noted in a moment the little tokens 
of remembrance that were strewn around, and saw how 
every expressed taste had been gratified. 

In a short time, an incredibly short time it seemed 
to me, the strangeness wore off, and they were settled 
at home ; and I soon got used to Katie bringing her 
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work of a morning that she might sit and talk to me, 
and we all grew to regard it as a natural right that 
Bruce should spend his evenings working in the little 
garden with Katie at his side, or strolling down the 
lane on moonlight nights with Aunt Margaret leaning 
on his arm. 

A great change had passed over our Bruce in those 
days. His former gay companions, the Thorntons and 
Hazelwoods, knew him no more. Ada's flippancy failed 
to rouse him from his quiet, sedate bearing ; and instead 
of loitering at the ' Hermitage ' on the summer after- 
noons, as he so often used to do, he worked with his 
brother at the factory as steadily as ever Dudley did, 
and required no other change than Aunt Margaret and 
Katie's company in the evening. 

Often on our way from the Priory, where we had 
already begun to resort, we would come upon Bruce 
leaning to rest on the little garden-gate, with Katie, 
in her black dress and broad-brimmed hat, standing 
beside him ; but though we never could catch a word 
of their low-toned talk, Katie's tell-tale blush and 
quiet, happy look would speak volumes. 

One evening — I think it was the last night of June, 
when Dudley was as usual at the P^^ory, where the 
sisters had' begged him to make one of a grand dinner- 
party that they were giving to some of the county 
families, and from which I had excused myself with 
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some trouble — I had gone down to the cottage to sit in 
the porch with Aunt Margaret. 

Bruce and Katie were working down by the Fernery, 
but as the last sunset cloud disappeared from the 
horizon, and the soft still twilight came on, they laid 
aside their garden tools, and rested themselves on the 
bench under the willow-tree, where they remained till 
long after we had gone inside, and had lighted the 
candles in the dusky parlour. 

Aunt Margaret had been talking to me about Keith 
— ^it was her favourite subject now. She would read me 
his letters, and hold forth for the hour together on his 
goodness, his virtues, and his future prospects, for she 
knew now that I loved him, and was never weary of 
listening to her ; and often she would break off to tell 
me that I was as dear to her as if I were already her 
daughter, and that Katie loved me best in the world, 
except herself. 

' And one other,' I would say, laughingly, at which 
Aunt Margaret would smile, and shake her head, and 
say that ' Bruce was a dear good boy, and very kind to 
her, and she an old woman ; but she did not know — 
her Katie was so quiet and reserved.' 

There had, been a fresh letter that evening from 
Keith, and I was just reading it a second time over 
when Katie came in with such a colour on her face, 
and her eyes full of tears, and kneeling down by her 
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mother^s side, laid her head in her lap. Bruce followed 
her in a minute or two, looking handsome and nervous, 
and, sitting down, took Aunt Margaret's hand in his, 
while she looked from one to the other with a sad, 
tender expression. 

* You will not rob me of my bairn, Bruce, — my one 
wee lamb ; eh, but you will spare her to her widowed 
mother, and Keith beyond the seas ? ' and Aunt Mar- 
garet's voice faltiered, and her hands worked tremul- 
ously. 

* Dear mother,' said Bruce, speaking in his honest, 
manly tones, * and you will suffer me to call you by 
that name, who have no mother of my own ; I am not 
taking Katie from you ; I am giving you a son. Listen 
to me, dear,' — as Aunt Margaret shook her white cap — 
* a son who will work for you, and cherish you, and 
guard you sacredly till Keith comes back ; who will love 
you, and never be weary of serving you, or of trying to 
make you happy.' 

' Eh, my child, and what will I do if you take from 
me my Katie, the blithest and bonniest of them all ? ' 
And Aunt Margaret rocked herself to and fro, the tears 
streaming down her withered cheeks. 

' I will never leave you, mother mine,' said Katie, 
kissing the fair wrinkled hand ; * oh, never fear it, 
mother ; Bruce does not ask it from me. Listen to him, 
dear, for he is so good, and will do what is best for us all.' 
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* Three daughters have I buried in the kirk-yard, 
and two baby boys beside them^ and the minister is 
lying down to take his long rest, and my first-born is 
away, and now you are asking for Katie ! Oh well is 
rae, for few and evil are the days that remain.' 

* Auntie,' said Bruce, reproachfully, *and do you 
think that I am so selfish as to take away your only 
prop and stay ? ' 

* Eh, bide a wee, mother, for he will explain it 
all.' 

Aunt Margaret wiped the tears from her muslin 
kerchief, and sighed, and held her peace. 

* It has seemed to me,' said Bruce, speaking low, 
* as if I had loved Katie all my life, but I suppose it 
cannot be so. We met as strangers last winter, and it 
was long before we became friends. I always knew she 
liked me, and was sure of it even when she was cold 
and provoked me most ; but I never knew how much 
till I asked her first on Castle Hill, when we strolled 
together in the dusk, and when I told her I hoped she 
would become my wife. 

^ It was a bad time for wooing, Aunt Margaret, and 
you lying sick in bed ; so, though Katie loved me, and 
told me so, we agreed it was better, perhaps, to let 
things stand as they were, and that this mutual under- 
standing should remain until you should be settled 
here, and your sadness a little abated. But it seems to 
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me as if it were useless waiting longer, and, dear aunt, 
these things were in my mind when we took this house. 
Katie and I love each other, and I love you, — why 
should she leave you P What should hinder me from 
coming here and taking care of you both P Why should 
we not marry at once, and spend the rest of the sum- 
mer happily together P ' 

So said frank, outspoken Bruce ; and though his 
proposal at first startled us all — Katie as much as any 
— yet we soon learnt to consider it as not unreasonable ; 
and as Dudley came stoutly to his brother's assistance, 
and showed Aunt Margaret that it would not only be a 
comfort, but a God-send to her, she gave consent, only 
stipulating that the wedding should be as quiet as pos- 
sible, as befitted their late bereavement. 

So, early one morning in August, when the fields 
were whitening to harvest, Dudley and Bruce and I 
walked silently down the lane to the little church, and 
found the boys waiting for us in the porch, and pre- 
sently Katie entered in her white dress and simple 
bonnet, leaning on her mother's arm. 

A quiet wedding, truly— an empty church, no 
wedding guests, no bridesmaids. How different to the 
day, not long before, when Louie and Herwald were 
married, and yet I liked it well. 

And the sun that streamed upon the chancel, shone 
down upon a sweet- faced bride, trembling and pale 
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indeed, bat with a steadfast look in her dark eyes ; and 
on our Bruce, with his grave, happy face. And though 
Aunt Margaret wept when she pressed them to her 
bosom, and heard Bruce call her 'mother,' yet her 
tears were of joy rather than sorrow, and we knew that 
in her heart she was thankful and glad. 

When the brief ceremony was over, we went into 
the parsonage, and there Katie changed her dress for 
her ordinary mourning garb, and after they had taken 
the refreshment prepared for them, the young couple 
went off for their bridal tour, among the English lakes, 
while we took Aunt Margaret back with us to Sunny- 
side. 

Only for a fortnight, though. Bruce had had his 
summer holiday, and would not hear of leaving his 
brother longer ; so almost before the news of the wed- 
ding was bruited abroad, they were among us again 
looking as happy and common-place as if they had been 
married a year. 

Of course we missed Bruce sorely. We missed his 
merry laugh, his light-hearted gaiety, his whistle in 
the hall, and the scent of his cigarette ; and at first it 
seemed strange and dull to see him pass his old home 
so often, and to remember that he had now no part in 
it : but after a time we got used to see him sitting in 
the Fernery parlour, as if he were master, or reading 
to Katie and Aunt Margaret in the porch, and we were 
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more than content when we knew how dearly he loved 
his bonnie Katie. 

And Katie grew bonnier and brighter each day ; 
and the cottage echoed with the sound of her light step 
and song, while her brisk, housewifely ways almost 
filled me with envy, and Katie Mortimer at the Fernery 
bid fair to outshine Dame Nell of Sunnyside ; but she 
had only this one fault, that she thought nothing good 
enough for Bruce : and as Aunt Margaret soon grew to 
be of the same opinion, there was great chance that he 
would ere long be completely spoiled. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* What waa hor life ? 
A blank, my lord ! ' — Shakespeare, 

One afternoon I was sitting alone in my usual place 
by the open window, looking over the front court and 
the cornfields beyond. 

It was a still, lovely day in September, when the 
ripened earth seemed to yield up all her sweetness, when 
the pinewoods were heavy with fragrance, and the 
honeysuckle and jasmine trailed their honeyed odours 
into every open window ; when white, slumbrous clouds 
were piled heavily on a deep blue sky, and wonderful 
shadows flitted hither and thither over the grassy lawn, 
— a day that seemed to fulfil the promise of the sum- 
mer, yet gave no hint of winter's decay, save in the 
warm reddening of leaves and a bare bough or two. 

From where I sat I could see the loaded corn- wains 
passing to and fro, scattering golden grain as they 
rumbled over the stubbly furrows, and catch the hum 
of the busy reapers, chattering over their work ; while 
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from the orchard came the children's laughter, as they 
swung on the boughs of the King-Pippin tree, or raced 
up and down the knotted hillocks with Nettle at their 
heels. 

But Sunnyside itself lay buried in silence ; not an 
opening door or a footfall on the stairs told of stirring 
life. It seemed as if its only occupant were this same 
weary Nellie Mortimer, leaning back in her chair, and 
thinking over the days that were gone. 

There are times in one's life when one seems sud- 
denly to come to a pause, and ask, What is to be next P 
— when we feel conscious that we have gained, as it were, 
a landing-place on the staircase of life, when sundry 
moving events have carried us several steps onward, 
hurrying us beyond our wont ; and as we rest to take 
our breath and look around us, we marvel at the 
change. 

And so it was with me. I was thinking over the 
happy Christmas circle when Louie, and Bruce, and 
Herwald had been with us ; and as I remembered the 
broken links, the strange severing of the home party, 
I found myself wondering what would happen next — 
and as I thought, I shuddered with a new dread. 

The opening of the front gate arrested my musing, 
and looking up I saw Dudley coming rapidly up the 
garden walk, — an unusual sight in the early afternoon, 
and I was just lapng aside my work to run and meet 
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him, when he entered the room, and sat down on the 
seat opposite me. 

The hasty question that was on my lips was sup- 
pressed, however, when I saw his face. 

He looked as Dudley had never looked before, — 
flushed and agitated, his gray eyes dark and brilliant 
with excitement, and a strange, sweet smile upon his 
lips — but even in that first glance I saw, with a sudden 
sinking of heart, that the loving eye and smile were not 
for me, and I said — 

' What has happened, ray dear P ' And he replied, 
speaking. in his low, grave voice — 

* I am so happy that I am incredulous of my hap- 
piness ; for, Nellie, I have given you a sister I * 

Alas, for the idols of. clay I mine lay, Dagon-like, 
fallen on his face. 

I rose and knelt down by his side. Did he read the 
reply in the agonized grip of his hands P for speech I 
had none, — no voice for gladness, for joy, and congratu- 
lation. Ah, Marion, my friend ! it is my heart's blood 
I am giving to you, and you are worthy, worthy of it 
aU! 

* No word, Nellie dear ? What 1 will you not con- 
gratulate your brother, or did you want him to remain 
an old bachelor all his life for your sake P That is 
hardly like you, who are so unselfish and so mindful of 
us all ! ' 

VOL. III. 9 
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And I answered, 'I want nothing but your hap- 
piness. God bless you, and her, too, my dear ; ' but 
my voice seemed to choke me, and I laid my face on 
his knees and wept. Did I ever think it would be as 
hard as this ? Did I ever imagine what life would be 
without him ? 

* Poor child,' he said, stroking my hair ; ' poor 
chUd.' Then, raising my wet face and kissing it, 
' there is no need for tears ; you surely do not think 
that this will make any diflference between us ? we shall 
always be the same to each other, my darling — ^heart- 
friends and true friends ; nothing will change that, I 
hope.' 

I shook my head mournfully. 

'Your confidence must now belong to your wife 
only ; but we have had a very happy time, dear ; I will 
be patient, and remember that.' 

* And we shall have happy times yet ; it will come 
strangely to you at first, I dare say, but soon you will 
get used to it, and learn to love my precious Eleanor 
as much as you do me.' 

I laid my hands heavily on his breast, for I felt my 
lips whitening in that terrible surprise. 

* Did you say Eleanor, — Dudley ? ' — 

* Yes, Eleanor, of course. Ah ! I know what you 
mean ; you thought it was Madonna Marion ; but for 
once you were wrong ; I never should have dared to 
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aspire to her; besides, I loved Eleanor from the first.' 
Ah me ! but I would hide my despair from him 

though I should die for it. 

' And she has promised to be your wife P ' 

* Yes, with tears of joy in her bright eyes, she has 
promised it. If you had only seen her when she con- 
fessed that my love had already reconciled her to 
England and home. Oh, Nellie, Nellie, what have I 
done that such happiness should be mine ! Do you 
not think me a man fortunate beyond compare P ' 

* I think she is the proudest woman upon earth.' 
He pressed my hands gratefully, and went on — 

* It is not only her beauty that has won me ; but 
her noble impulses, her generous instincts, her sweet 
child-like character, have alike attracted and enthralled 
me, till I only marvel how I could have lived so long 
without her.' 

Lover's transports; but I am not dreaming, and 
it is really you that are talking, Dudley, my dear. 
* Have you spoken to Marion yet P ' 

* Yes, I have had a long talk with her. Nellie ! 
that woman is like an angel ! ' 

I wrung my hands in the bitterness of my spirit. 
Oh, why did he mock me so ! 

* And she, what did she say to you P ' 

' She covered her face with her hands for a long 
time, and could not speak ; but when she looked at me 
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her conntenanoe seemed almost divine in the sweetness 
and serenity of its expression ; and though her words 
were few, they said so much to me/ 

' Yes, yes, let me know all/ I exclaimed impa- 
tiently. 

' Do you wish me to repeat them ? I can scarcely 
remember them now. She said that there was no one 
whom she trusted and respected like she did me, and 
to whom she could so safely confide her child ; and she 
prayed me, with tears in her eyes, to bear patiently 
with her frailties, for she had never known any mother 
but her. And then she told me what I knew before : 
how Eleanor's greatest faults were capriciousness and 
impatience of control; and how she hoped that the 
influences of my love might have a salutary effect, and 
make her the noble-hearted woman she promised to 
become ; and then she began telling me about her 
father's fortune, and how it was equally divided between 
them both on Harold's death ; but there I stopped her, 
saying that I had no room in my mind for such things 
as those, for they were as nothing to me compared with 
Eleanor's love ; and then my darling came in, and 
Marion left the room.' 

* Do you wish me to go to her, Dudley ?' 

' No, I have promised to bring her to you. I have 
just excused myself to Bruce for the rest of the after- 
noon, and if you have nothing further to say to me, I 
will go over to the Priory at once.' 
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* Go by all means and do not hurry back. I shall 
be more fit to receive Eleanor in an hour's time than I 
am now. You know I want to think over it a little, 
you have taken me so by surprise.' 

* And I may tell her you are glad P ' And his wist- 
ful eyes questioned me closely. 

* Yes, yes, tell her that, and everything kind ; and 
— and — my dear love to Marion. Good-bye, good-bye ! ' 

He held me in his arms a moment tightly, and 
kissed me once or twice, and then turned and went ; but 
when he was out of sight I went up to my room and 
locked the door, and sat down on the window-seat and 
looked over the low fields to the Priory. 

My eyes were dry ; I could not have cried now for 
the world ; but a sudden weight seemed pressing down 
my heart, like lead, while it ached with a palpable, 
terrible pain, that throbbed in every nerve. 

But yesterday, a little cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand ; to-day, a heaven thick with clouds and 
blackness. Alas for the poor mammon-worshipper ; 
how will it fare with thee now, and the idol thou hast 
carven ? Oh, Dudley, is it for this that I have loved 
and cherished you, that you should disappoint me in 
the end ; you, whom I have counted as more than 
mortal, and held as half-divine ! Oh, Dudley, do you 
not know that * beauty is deceitful, and favour vain,' 
that its gloss and glitter should so deceive you, my 
poor unhappy boy P 
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I had been so proud of him ; proud, not alone of 
his goodness and affection, but of his discretion and his 
high-souled integrity. I had placed him immeasurably 
beyond Bruce and Louie, as though he were a being of 
another order, and now, how was I punished. Louie, 
whom I had called coquette, and who had fretted and 
chafed me by turns, had chosen the man of all others 
worthy to be loved ; and Bruce, our fickle, light- 
headed Bruce, had turned from the allurements of 
beauty, and contented himself with Katie's plain sens- 
ible face ; and Dudley alone had erred, fascinated 
from the right way. 

I had no faith in Eleanor, I gave no credence to 
her honeyed words, and fond clinging ways ; her rest- 
less fancies wearied me, her great loveliness ceased to 
charm, and she at once provoked and repulsed me by 
her imperious, half-childish sway ; compared to Marion, 
she seemed but a glittering will-o'-the-wisp, or like the 
fleeting sunbeam on the wave. 

And this beautiful half-tamed creature, sweet and 
dangerous by turns, with her Zingara life, her wild, 
artistic education, was to be my sister, and Dudley's 
wife — Dudley, with his grave domestic tastes, his great 
gentle heart ! Oh, mother, if I could only lie down 
beside you in your green mossy grave ! for my pain is 
too heavy for me to bear. 

And Marion — ^but no^I would not think of it — 
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perhaps it was only my blindness after all — and she had 
known it from the first ; my own wishes had probably 
misled me — 

If only Eleanor might make him happy, that was 
my prayer ; if only she would make him the wife he 
deserved, I would grovel in the dust at her feet, I would 
love her as no sister was ever loved before. 

Hark ! the church clock was chiming the hour, the 
boys' voices sounding in the hall below, I dragged my- 
self across the room, and began hurriedly to refresh 
myself. I felt sick and dizzy, and shaken all over, as 
if a year of suflfering had passed over my head ; but 
when I had bathed my white face, to bring back the 
colour, and brushed out my rumpled hair, I dared not 
delay any longer going down, lest Dudley should come 
in, and marvel at my absence. 

Nor was I an instant too soon ; scarcely had I 
touched the last stair, before the old iron gate creaked 
back again on its hinges, struck by a vigorous hand, 
and Dudley came slowly up the court, with Eleanor 
leaning on his arm. 

I just caught the glimmer of the sunlight on her 
blue dress, and with something like a prayer for 
strength on my lips, went forward a few steps, trem- 
bling in every limb. 

' There is Nellie, darling,' I heard him whisper ; 
and Eleanor raised her blushing face, and running 
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hastily forward, sprang into my arms, and looked up 
at me with her great deer eyes. I kissed her without 
speaking — ^what was I to say P 

' You will be fond of me, will you not, Nellie, and 
try and love me for his sake ?' she said, in a low, sweet 
voice that I scarcely recognized as Eleanor's. * I know 
I am not worthy of him, Marion says so ; but you will 
all try and make me so, will you not P ' 

How could I steel myself against such soft humility, 
especially as Dudley was standing by, looking at her 
with those lover's eyes P so I kissed her again, and 
answered, 

' Only make him happy, dear Eleanor, and even 
you cannot ask from us more gratitude and love than 
we shall willingly bestow.' And then I led her in ; but 
all the time I was thinking to myself, how different it 
would have been if it had been Marion I was welcom- 
ing home. 

It seemed to me as if tea-time, and the hour after 
it, would never pass ; and even in the midst of Dud- 
ley's asking me a question, I found myself wondering 
if this were not some miserable dream, from which I 
should presently awake ; nothing seemed real to me, 
not even Eleanor, sitting on the cushion at my feet, 
with her warm hand holding fast to mine. 

And yet to Dudley's eyes she must have appeared 
a miracle of loveliness, sitting there with changing 
colour and downcast eyes, her loose golden curls 
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streaming over her round white arm, as she half-leant 
against me, and talked in her low musical voice, with 
its soft foreign intonation. 

Ah, no wonder he should admire her ! and even to 
me she seemed changed, subdued, transformed even by 
the halo of his love, shining witha borrowed glory, tiU 
I found myself addressing her with reverence, and a 
dim hope arose within my heart, that perhaps, after all, 
she might prove not unworthy, and these haunting 
terrors of mine might vanish in the sunlight, thawed 
by an irresistible influence. — If I had only not seen 
Marion — if I could but trust her ! 

It was Dudley who at last freed me from this 
purgatory of doubt and pain, by proposing a stroll. 

'It is such a fair, sweet evening, Eleanor,' he whis- 
pered, * and there will be a harvest-moon to-night to 
silver the corn-fields, and light us among the lanes ; 
come, Lenore, come.' 

* If it be not unkind to leave Nellie,' she returned, 
looking shyly up in his face ; ' it seems so lonely to 
desert her, — she is but triste and quiet to-night, poor 

little white Rose ! ' 

» 

I touched her hair caressingly, 

' Do not think of me, Eleanor, for I shall go across 
and see Marion ; she also is sitting alone, and will be 
glad to talk with me, I dare say ; so make haste and put 
on your hat before this glorious sunset is over.' 

Thus urged, Eleanor did not linger, and in a few 
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minutes I was standing at my window watching them 
as they wandered slowly down the lane ; he, with his 
bent head, and she looking up at him with her two 
hands clasped on his arip. 

Ah, the old, old story, first told in Eden, where the 
angels listened to the first pure tale of love — wonderful 
old story — ever new, and never wearying, to be re- 
peated and multiplied a thousand- fold, till the earth be 
destroyed, and time shall be no more, until, with the 
new heavens and the new earth, shall begin an eternity 
of happiness, whose very essence and embodiment is 
love. 

Through the corn-fields, with their few scant sheaves 
of grain, and towards the brightening sunset, they wan- 
dered, those two happy lovers ; while I crept wearily 
down the sloping fields, and through the Hazel copse, 
till the green verandahs of the Fernery came in sight. 

Katie was sewing in the porch as I passed and did 
not see me, but Bruce, working at the flower-border 
down by the gate, called to me to stop, and stood up in 
the garden-path with his hands full of flower-pots, and 
his face ruddy with exercise. 

'Whither away so quick, Nellie, that you can't 
stay to give a neighbourly greeting P I suppose you 
are bound to the Priory ; this comes of these strong 
young lady friendships, which puts brothers in the back- 
ground. Look, I have taken slips of all my geraniums. 
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and a capital lot I have made of them ; likely young 
shavers, ain't they P we'll have the garden next June 
chock full of 'em, with a border of calceolaria, and 
nemophila ; — hullo, what are you up to P you've 
knocked over two of the pots by swinging back the 
gate, and the mould is all over the fresh-rolled 
gravel.' 

' I am very sorry,' I returned, in a subdued voice. 
Bruce looked at me. 

' Why, what's the matter, little woman P you don^t 
look well ; is there anything up at the house ? ' 

* Oh, Bruce,* I cried, moved to a sudden confidence 
by the kindness of his tone ; I feel ill, and broken- 
hearted — oh, Bruce, Dudley is going to marry Eleanor 
Vivian.' 

* Eleanor P — ^you mean Marion ! — well, that's no 
surprise to me, or to you either, I should think, who 
have been manoeuvring all this time to bring it about ; 
what did you have her so much for, if you did not want 
it P of course you know what these things lead to in 
the end ! ' 

' Oh, don't mistake me,' I returned ; ' don^t you see 
how miserable I am — if it were but Marion, but it is 
not ; it is Eleanor he has brought to me to-day, and 
given me as a sister Bruce, what chance of happi- 
ness is there for Dudley, if he have Eleanor Vivian for 
his wife ? ' 
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Bruce turned quite pale, and dashed down his hand 
on the little gate with such violence that Katie came 
running out quite frightened at the noise. 

' What is it, dear, — oh, there's Nellie ; why, what- 
ever is the matter with you too ? ' 

' Matter ! ' said Bruce, turning round savagely upon 
her, 'there's matter enough, I think, when Dudley, 
whom every one has been lauding to the skies all his 
life, has turned out nothing but a poor fool after all, to 
pass by a woman like Marion Vivian, who has beauty, 
character, and everything else, and take up with that 
brilliant piece of quicksilver, Eleanor, who would only 
make a wife for a gipsy, or a travelling artist — ^why, 
the man's mad ? 

* Do you mean Dudley has done that ? ' asked Katie, 
looking sorrowfully at me. 

* Yes, it is all over, Eleanor and he are engaged.' 

' Oh, Bruce ! ' and she laid her hand against her 
husband's shoulder, the tears starting to her eyes ; ' then 
it is indeed all over with him, for trouble and he will 
never be apart.' 

' Don't say that, Katie ! ' cried [poor Bruce, who 
seemed at this moment as dejected as I was. ' Dudley 
is not like any one else, and perhaps he will know how 
to manage her, and mould her to his ways ; if only she 
really love him, Nellie, can we be sure of that ? ' 

'As far as I can judge, I believe she does, and has 
loved him from the first.' 
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'Well, well/ lie groaned^ *we must hope for the 
best ; every man must make his own life or mar it, and 
he has entered into this with his eyes open, and a better 
choice before him ; but who would have thought it of 
our sage prudent brother, that he should go and en- 
tangle himself with this wild girl, while I, the scape- 
grace of the family, contented myself with my Kitty^s 
plain face ! ' 

My Kitty looked anything but plain this moment, 
with that frank sweet blush, as she laughingly an- 
swered, 

* Yet there was a time, husband mine, when you ob- 
jected to the freckles, and thought a dairymaid would 
have looked more trim in a home-spun petticoat and 
village-cobbled boots.' 

And Katie tapped the gate with her pretty foot, now 
looking comely enough with its smart kid boot; for 
Katie had turned coquette for her husband's sake, and 
wore silken attire of glossy sheen, made by her own 
skilful hands into the newest fashion. 

* Thou art fair enough now, in my eyes, lassie,' he 
answered tenderly, * though I grumbled once in my cox- 
comb days ; but here is Nell leaking ready to drop with 
fatigue, and we have never so much as asked her to 
come in and rest ; our mother is down by the willow-tree, 
let us join her, while Kitty gets you some wine.' 

But I excused myself, for I was longing to go on to 
the Priory, and get over my talk with Marion ; so 
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Katie bade me a wistful good-niglit, while Bruce put 
on hiQ straw hat, and walked up the avenue with me, 
and all the way the poor fellow kept wondering and 
soiTowing, out of his great soft heart, what marvellous 
blindness had beset his brother, that he should miss the 
* Pearl of the Priory/ 

* But don't you fret about it, Nellie,' he reiterated, 
as we parted at the open hall-door ; ' you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with, for you have been a good 
little sister to him all his life ; but not even a guardian 
angel can preserve a man when he is in love with the 
wrong person, and perhaps, after all, she may turn out 
better than we expect.' 

So saying he turned on his heel, and I went in, 
looking into the different rooms as I passed to see if 
Marion was there. 

Babette, meeting me on the stairs a minute later, 
told me, that her mistress was indisposed, and had one 
of her bad sick-headaches, and was lying on her couch, 
trying to sleep, and would have no one disturb her. I 
hesitated, on hearing this, and let Babette pass me. 

* I would wait,' I said, ' and listen at her door, and 
if I heard her moving, would go in.' 

She never minded me at any time, and loved to have 
me tend upon her in pain ; but even as I spoke, a mis- 
giving seized me, though I strove to banish it by telling 
myself that these headaches were nothing new, as they 
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frequently recurred at intervals, prostrating her for the 
time being by their violence and intensity : but still — 
no, I would not conjecture so idly. 

I went up boldly, and turned the handle of the door. 
It was locked ; I paused and listened — there was no sound 
except the twittering of the birds through the open 
window, so I crept to the dressing-room door, which 
stood half-way ajar, and through the bath-room, which 
communicated with her sleeping-chamber, and entered. 
Softly as I moved over the thick carpet, I was heard, 
and Marion rose from the foot of the bed where she had 
been half-sitting, half-lying, and confronted me ! 

Ah me, for my foreboding heart ! Her eyes were 
swollen with weeping, and her forehead dark and con- 
tracted with pain, while her hair was half pushed back 
by feverish hands, which seemed to burn me as I touch- 
ed them. 

* Marion ! ' 

The febrile spot glowed on her white cheeks, and 
she smiled at me, such a smile of anguish. 

* Don't look so fearful, Nellie, I have only one of 
my old attacks. Babette has been ministering to me, 
but for once her leech's skill has failed.' 

I made answer, with sorrowful sternness, 

* This will do for the world, Marion, but hardly for 
me, your friend ; do you think you can deceive me ? ' 

She stretched out her hands to me for answer, in a 
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pitiful helpless sort of way, and then fell on my breast 
in an agony of weeping. Ah me ! for her broken heart ! 
for the sacrifice of the noblest woman my eyes had ever 
seen. 

Many a long day has passed since then, but the 
memory of that bitter hour is yet fresh in my mind, of 
the hour when we two wept together in that half-dark- 
ened room, and she laid her poor head upon my bosom, 
Marion, my friend. 

* Heaven in its mercy help you, dearest, for vain is 
the help of man,' and 'she answered in a voice broken 
by sobs, 

* Oh, Tfellie, I would have died to win one look of 
love from him, for the sake of the sweetest soul and the 
gentlest spirit that ever breathed on earth ! ' 

Oh Dudley, Dudley, wandering in the sunset, with 
your golden-haired idol, look upon this heart-wreck, 
and pause. 

' I know you well, Marion, that you are brave, and 
proud, and tender alike ; you are not of those who love 
unsought ; tell me how this has happened ? ' 

She rested her burning forehead against my hand. 

' Where the wrong and the mistake is, I cannot tell, 
and Heaven forbid that I should reproach him who 
cannot but be noble and true ; but as surely as that sky 
bends over us yonder, so surely did I believe it was I he 
loved.' 
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I thought so too ; oh poor misguided women, what 
could we do now P 

* Never, never,' she continued, vehemently, * did I 
mistrust in my inmost heart the evidence of his choice ; 
and calmly as one looks on a sunny vineyard, I aban- 
doned myself to the sweetness of the thought, that I — 
and I alone — was beloved ; alas, my friend, have pity 
upon me if you will, for when he told me this afternoon 
that Eleanor was to be his wife, I could have fallen 
down and died at his feet/ 

' I know, I know, but do not say such things, for my 
sake ! ' 

' You know ! ' she repeated, ' do you know how I 
can love ? I, who have no one on earth for whom to care 
but my child. Do you know how I learnt to worship 
his shadow ; how his presence seemed sunlight, and his 
absence darkened the place ! do you know how I have 
prayed in the cold still moonlight, scarcely daring to 
breathe his name, — ^his name, which never yet has 
passed my lips, lest it should betray me ; how I have 
trembled and thrilled at his faintest word, and his smile 
which seemed to me almost divine ! did you know all 
this, Helen, his sister, whom I loved as much for his 
sake as for your own ? ' 

I did not answer, save by the soft kisses I pressed 
on her forehead and eyes; those troubled, beautiful 
eyes, shining Madonna-like through her long dark hair, 
with their searching look of agony. 
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* All, all gone ! * she continued. ' Ah, how I loved 
my mother, and she was taken from me when I needed 
her most ; and Harold, who was the idol of my heart, 
from the moment when I held him as a baby in my 
arms, to the last day, when I sat on the shore by that 
cruel lake, rocking his dear dead face against my 
breast ; and my father, whom I watched and tended, 
all taken from me, all leaving me alone.' 

* Dear Marion,' I pleaded, * no earthly consolations 
can avail you now ; but surely strength will be given 
you to bear it ! ' 

' I hope so, I humbly trust so, but I am afraid, my 
spirit is so brave, and my body is so feeble ; and the 
weakness of the one will detract from the strength of 
the other. They talk about the glory of self-sacrifice, 
of the crucifixion of self, of voluntary renunciation of 
the afiections ; they preach it from the pulpit, they in- 
culcate it in the monasteries, but do they ever think 
how hard it is to practise ? how the flesh revolts, how 
the spirit faints, and the creature holds up helpless 
hands to the Creator ! Girdle me with iron, Nellie 
— with chains that fester and corrupt, and press daily 
on the widening sores, yet will not the sufierings be 
commensurate with the death I shall die daily, the 
death of hope, the birth-throes of despair ! ' 

* My friend, my friend, be comforted ; there shall 
come a time when your faith shall triumph, when you 
shall neither sufter nor despair.' 
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* In the " many mansions of the Father " it may be 
80, but never here. Why do you shake your head P 
do you think, who know him so well, that one who 
loves Dudley Mortimer can ever learn to forget him P 
is that your notion of love, my child, is that your 
woman's reasoning P Ah, I have spoken his name ; 
Dudley and Eleanor Mortimer, how well they sound 
together. Good ; I must practise it, that it may come 
natural to me, for I must soon learn to call him so ; he 
is to be my brother, you know.' She smiled, ah, such 
a heart-breaking smile. * Hush, surely I hear their 
voices ; look out between the curtains, Nellie, for I am 
certain they are coming up the avenue ! ' 

* Yes, truly, it is they, Marion, and they are look- 
ing up ; what am I to do P ' 

* Go down and meet them. Say that my head is 
worse, heaven knows it is the truth, and that I must 
have sleep, and total quiet, to recruit my exhausted 
energies. Tell Eleanor not to come to me — my love — 
my love to her, and to — my new Brother.' 

* And I may come back to you again P * 

' You, poor dear ; why, what can you do for me 
now P ' 

* Little enough, I own,^ I echoed sorrowfully. 

* No, I will not let you say so, forgive my impati- 
ence — but I suffer so ; when the wound is staunched a 
little, it will be a comfort to me to feel that there is one 
who knows my trouble, and is witness of my struggles. 
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There, go ; it is better for us both that we talk no more 
at present/ 

And then I left her, and came upon Dudley and 
Eleanor whispering in the moonlighted bay ; and after a 
lingering leave-taking, during which I walked slowly 
down the avenue, he overtook me, and we went on 
silently side by side. 

It was very strange, but for the first time in my 

life I omitted to take his arm, nor did I remember it 

till he drew it through his, with a smile ; a trifle, 

merely a trifle, but it started the tears to my eyes. 

Very little was said on either side, for his happiness 
was of the silent, brooding kind, and needed no words ; 

so when I complained of headache, and suggested that 

with his permission I would retire, early as it was, he 

made no objection, only kissed me with more than his 

usual warmth, and let me go. 

But what a night it was — the slow revolving hours, 

how prodigal of suffering, how surcharged with pain, 

as, with a heart aching and heavy with unshed tears, I 

lay, watching the moon wane, and the cool glimmering 

light dawning in the east. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in gamer'd fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all.' — Tennyson, 

That was a strange time for us, when the grave 
master of the house went courting down to the Priory, 
and left Sunnyside to take care of itself ; but there were 
stranger days in store for us. 

At first it all promised fair, Dudley was in the 
seventh heaven ofhappiness, while Eleanor — well, there 
was no denying it, she was just irresistible, every one 
said so, even those who were the most prejudiced; no- 
body could hold out long against her, and, what is more^ 
nobody tried. 

Nellie, with that silly soft heart of hers, was the 
first to give in, sorrowfully enough, it is true ; but with 
a patient succumbing to Fate. Then Bruce, hot and 
furious in the beginning, but melting by inches with 
a visible thaw, and stout, heartsome Eatie bringing up 
the rear. 
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Yes, even I, loving Marion, sorrowing for her> 
bearing the bitter knowledge in my heart, that clouds 
and troubles must come anon, and that Dudley's fate 
hung in a perilous balance, even I ceased to wonder 
at his choice, and was only astonished that I should 
have been so long blind to the dangerous power of 
her attractions, and the splendour of her strange 
beauty. 

As Bruce said one day, after watching her for some 
time, * She was enough to drive a fool mad, and a wise 
man crazy,' and in my heart I agreed with him. 

There was something so mysterious in her subtle in- 
fluence. Compared with Eleanor, Queen Loo was but 
a blunderer in the art of winning love, her best triumphs 
clogged by effort, and heavily weighted. But Eleanor 
conquered by no visible means ; her words, looks, and 
smiles were all actuated by impulse, and her chief 
charm lay in the entire absence of vanity. 

A profound egotist, yet without conceit ; loving to 
please, yet perfectly careless of effort ; and heedless as 
a child of the great world's censure ; brilliant and 
beautiful because heaven had made her so, but bloom- 
ing as naturally as the flowers of the field, which un- 
consciously satiate you with their sweetness. 

Such was Eleanor, — from beginning to end a mys- 
tery, an enigma, — so full of heart, so passionately loving, 
yet so ignorant of all womanly self-denial; at once 
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capricious, changeful, splenetic, hasty of tongue, im- 
petuous in deed, one minute ruling like a Queen — so 
fair, so imperial in will — and the next moment humble 
and submissive ; surely a girl for whose sake a man 
might die for love, but with whom it were misery to 
live, and especial misery for Dudley, whose word had 
never yet been thwarted, and whose home-life had 
never been dimmed by a passing cloud. 

But Marion, to whom I so bitterly complained, bade 
me have patience. 

' If you had the knowledge of character that I have, 
Nellie, you would see your mistake/ she said to me one 
day. 

' How so P ' I returned, impatiently. ' Do you mean 
to tell me that she will ever make Dudley happy P ' 

* Not at present, I own,' she continued calmly ; ' for 
it is not in the power of a spoilt, capricious child to 
make him so. He wants something better ; and I fear 
that the days of their engagement will be but stormy 
ones at the best. But Eleanor has certain latent 
qualities, at present lying dormant, which only need to 
be developed to make her the truest type of woman 
living, — that type that suffer themselves to be re* 
moulded by the hands they love, and are so transformed 
and purified by the power of their affection that they 
no more resemble their old selves than the dusky chry* 
salis resembles the bright-coloured moth.' 
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I smiled incredulongly. 

* You give no credence to my words ; well, lime 
will prove! You judge Eleanor by what she appears 
to be to you now. I go upon wider ground ; on a life- 
long knowledge of her character, and much thoughtful 
pondering on it. It may be that my human experience 
may fail, and that it may need a crueler process than 
the gentle influence of love to efiect this change, — ^some 
fire of affliction, some sudden blow, perhaps, inflicted by 
hor own hand in a momentary caprice ; but in which- 
ever way it comes to pass, I know that it will be for the 
best : and, Nellie, you must trust to it too.' 

But I only looked up at her and sighed, for it 
seemed to me I had nothing further to say. 

People said that Marion Vivian looked old and 
worn in those days, and that the time of her beauty was 
passing. My anger was great when I heard such 
things ; but nevertheless, by the evidence of my own 
eyes, I knew it to be true. 

81x0 did look older. How could she help it ? worn 
by sleoplosa nights and the liarass of oontinual pain ; 
by a struggle superhuman in its strength and ex- 
haustive in its results ; by the patient endurance of a 
sorrow than which there is none greater on earth — ^the 
sorrow of having loved unsought. Oh, how she suf- 
fered ! How the flre that consumed her^ and was slowly 
wasting hor life, looked out from her dark, soft eyes. 
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which seemed to me like two dumb spirits mourning 
over a lost Paradise I 

In those few days she had greatly changed. The 
old mobility and play of feature, that had been her 
great charm, had gone for ever ; and in their place was 
a changeless serenity, a pale, impassive face, grave lips 
that rarely smiled, sedateness and dignity of woman- 
hood, that had passed by the things of youth. 

No one marvelled over the close of the brief summer 
of her life ; no one guessed her secret. How could they P 
for she guarded it well and proudly, pressing her cross 
close to her, and hiding it in her bosom. 

She had never spoken to me on the subject since the 
night when I had broken in upon her hour of weak- 
ness, and discovered it for myself; and once when I 
ventured to approach it, she silenced me by a wordless 
gesture, commanding in its reserve and proud in its 
despair ; and then I knew there was to be silence be- 
tween us — the silence as of the grave ! 

The only object of her life seemed now to make 
Eleanor worthy of Dudley's love ; and none, he least 
of all, knew how much he was indebted to her mild 
charity for many an hour of peace ; for before many 
days were over, clouds began to cross the lovers' path. 

At first they were but trifling, — a stray word from 
Dudley, implying less homage than usual, or arguing a 
matter of will, — a wish, perhaps, only couched like a 
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command ; then a baby-frown from low, white brows, 
knitting over sunny eyes, a petulant answer blotted 
out by tears ; then soothing caresses, penitent rejoinders^ 
and followed by hours of uninterrupted bliss. 

They were always together, every minute snatched 
from business was spent by Dudley at the Priory, for 
Eleanor had taken up her wilful fancy again of disliking 
the bam ; so the Priory gardens, or the studio-balcony, 
or Marion's drawing-room, were generally their favour- 
ite places of resort, and it was a question whether 
Sunnyside or Nellie were left most desolate. 

Nor was Eleanor contented with the evenings that 
were her fair allotment. Often of a morning she would 
linger at the stile in the half-way meadow, that Dudley 
might take that path to the factory, and be induced to 
waste an early morning hour in rambling through the 
sunny lanes to choose a spot for her pencil ; and even 
when he persuaded her to spend her evenings with me, 
— for, occupied as he was, he never forgot me, — she 
would frustrate his purpose by proposing the garden or 
the orchard, or a country stroll, where a troublesome 
third party might not interfere with them. 

And yet, though she selfishly robbed me of him for 
weeks together, she was fond of me in her heart, and 
would come sometimes of an afternoon and sit at my 
feet for hours, never complaining of dulness, but, in 
her better moods, talking to me as she would to Marion, 
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and loading me ^ith loving caresses ; but at the click of 
the iron gate she would be up and away, and be lost 
to me for the rest of the evening. 

She loved him ; there was no doubt of it ; but, alas, 
alas, she loved her own will better. 

At first, only 

* The little rift within the lovers* lute,' 
but the harmony was soon deadened, the music stopped, 
and long before the dark days of November had set in, 
Marion had work enough to do to keep things straight. 

She was so very wilful, and yet so ignorant in the 
ways of the world ; so despotic, and yet so rebellious 
— so prone to error, so careless of reproof; chafing 
even at the bright fetters of love, wearing them 
haughtily, and ever tiring of their weight. 

' If these are your English notions of tyranny,' she 
said to him one day, when he had gently chidden her 
for some act of petulance, * you may choose some one 
else. Your wife I may be ; but your slave, never — 
no, never, never ! ' and she tore her hand from his 
angrily. 

' Lenore ! ' said Marion, reproachfully, * you are not 
kind to hurt Dudley so ; he was perfectly right in 
saying what he did, and you will think so yourself 
to-morrow.' 

'Of course, you always take his part. Madonna 
Marion,' cried Eleanor, mockingly. 'Truly your 
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gravity and prudence are matchless, my sister, and 
Dudley must think so, for you always agree wonderfully ; 
you would make hira an excellent wife, Marion, — quite 
an English one, you know — ^but for me — ' arching her 
full white throat — ' I do not love obedience — I will not 
give it. Go, sir,' looking at Dudley haughtily, *I 
have done with you; you are dismissed for the 
evening/ 

Marion rose and left the room, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

*If I am to be dismissed,' said Dudley, calmly, ^I 
will go, Eleanor, for I can bear to leave you, my love ; 
only be very careful lest you do it once too often, for 
you may find me difficult to recall.' 

And he stood up straightening his erect figure ; but 
whether Eleanor saw the flash in his eye, or felt she 
had gone too far, I know not^ but she went up to him 
without a word, and laid her head on his breast, in a 
quiet subdued kind of way, like a child that was sorry 
for its fault, and had come to be forgiven. 

' How could you try me so P ' I heard him whisper, 
as he bent over and kissed her. ' Lenore, Lenore, how 
can you try me so P ' 

' Many waters cannot quench love,' she answered, 
with her strange brilliant eyes fixed on his; Uhose 
words keep haunting me when I see you looking so 
pale and vexed, Dudley. Many waters cannot quench 
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love, neither can the floods overflow it. You must be 
very patient with me, dear, and hold me fast, or one of 
these days you will lose me/ 

And as she spoke, I saw her supple white hands 
suddenly close over his tightly, and her voice trembled 
with emotion. 

Ten minutes afterwards, she had thrown his dia- 
mond ring to Carlo, and was laughing with elfin mis' 
chievousness at his troubled face^ as he hunted the 
sparkling fragment the dog kept depositing in dusky 
comers, and under couches and chairs, till he placed it 
again triumphantly on his finger. 

'How absurdly childish, Eleanor,' he said, quite 
vexed as he came back to her; ' it is a most valuable 
ring, and the dog might have swallowed it.' 

' Oh, so he might ! ' sh-e exclaimed in horror, ' poor 
little animal. Oh, Carlo Dolci, I might have choked 
you,' and she caught him up^ and kissed his silky 
head in an agony of contrition. 

* I was not thinking of the poor little beast,' said 
Dudley, provoked to a smile, * but of my ring, you 
traitoress.' 

* Oh, your ring ! that was nothing, mon cher, for I 
would have bought you another, double its value, if it 
had cost me a thousand pounds, and you would have 
liked it ten times better than if that silly boy, Herwald 
Delorme, had given it you ; I don't like you wearing 
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other people's gifts/ and she made up such a fascinat- 
ing, pouting face, that it charmed Dudley into good 
humour immediately. 

I hoped that this would have been the last time 
that Eleanor would test her power ; but the days that 
followed were prodigal of such scenes ; and then, as 
reconciliation became more difficult each time, Dudley 
began to grow moody and discontented. 

It was very cruel to see how she tried his sweet 
temper, and wasted his spirits, how his thwarted will 
was compelled to assert itself on behalf of his outraged 
dignity ; and my old pride in him returned to me, 
when I saw how calmly and determinedly he opposed 
himself to her waywardness — not weakly succumbing 
to her caprices, but patiently and firmly combating 
them, even though his faithful heart was wrung and 
wounded the while. 

She tortured him so; she would punish his out- 
spoken frankness by a silence of days, during which 
she would remain shut up in the Priory, denying her- 
self to him when she dare, or, if compelled to meet him, 
receiving him with courtesy, and cold, polished sentences, 
as though they two were strangers to each other ; until 
Marion's persuasions, or the remonstrances of her own 
conscience, had a salutary effect, and she would send 
him a letter with sweet and touching prayers for for- 
giveness, no sooner craved than granted. 
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During the brief hostilities, however much he 
suffered, he never complained, or attempted to smooth 
the way for reconciliation, but bore himself calmly, and 
with dignity ; but when his forgiveness came it was full 
and free, and knew no bounds. 

Bitterly as she had angered him, cruelly as he had 
been wounded, he would take her back to his heart 
without one reproachful word, or lingering feeling of 
distrust or coldness — ^nay more, with added love ; heap- 
ing coals of fire on her head. 

And then for some davs all would be rest and sun- 
shiue, Eleanor striving to atone for her fault in a thou- 
sand winning ways, till the next clashing of wills came^ 
and then it had to be gone over again. 

Oh, no wonder it wore him out, — no wonder he was 
growing thin and anxious-looking, and that Marion 
and I watched wearily from hour to hour. 

They were not to be married till the following 
spring, so Eleanor had decided, and Dudley was obliged 
to submit ; and though Marion, Katie, and I all at- 
tempted to gainsay her decision, she was inexorable, 
having set her mind on a wedding-tour among the 
Pyrenees. 

*If I am not worth waiting for, I am not worth 
having at all ! ' she repeated again and again ; ' what is 
it you wiseacres are saying, that there is no necessity 
for waiting ? — perhaps not, if you are thinking of the 
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paltry money ; thank heaven, neither Dudley nor I care 
anything about that ; besides, I have enough for both ; 
but marry in the cold snowy Christmas ? — ^no, if I were 
never to have a husband, — there now. I will marry 
Dudley in the spring, when the hedges are green, and 
the skies all blue and sunny, unless I change my mind, 
and go to Italy with Marion instead ; and I will if you 
sit shaking your head at me, Nellie. You called me a 
" child " this morning, and now you are teasing me to 
be a wife before I am twenty — keep to that handsome 
Scotchman — the Cameron — ^what do you call him — of 
whom a little bird told me ; and leave me to manage my 
grave-faced lover myself,^ and after that there was no- 
thing said. 

Towards the end of November Herwald and Louie 
came to stay with us before going northwards, and 
their visit made a pleasant break in the monotony of 
my home-Ufe. 

Herwald looked as young as ever, and our dear 
Louie more blooming and beautiful, and full of the 
new home to which she was going. 

Both of them were struck with the change in Dud- 
ley, and commented on the strangeness of his choice, 
even while they praised Eleanor's loveliness, and great 
fascination of manner ; but it was Herwald who first 
called my attention to Marion^s visible languor and de- 
pression, averring it as his belief, that she was sinking 
rapidly in health. 
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' I have never seen any one so altered in my life, 
NelKe — she never was a strong woman, but I don^t like 
the look of her at all ; and if I were you I would per- 
suade her to see Dr Waldegrave ; perhaps the English 
climate does not suit her/ 

Conjectures at which Marion laughed, calling them 
idle fancies, and chiding me gently for entertaining 
them ; but even while she spoke her colour went and 
came like one in weakness, and she finished by a burst 
of tears which seemeid to exhaust her — ^but not for that 
would she see Dr Waldegrave ; and when I pressed it, 
told me quietly that it was all no use, for the malady 
was not of the body. 

When Louie and Herwald at length left us, an 
added gloom hung over Sunny side, and for many days 
I went about the house with a feeling of something 
painfid impending. 

Are such feelings prophetic of evil, or mere chimeras 
of an excited brain, I wonder ? In my case, I was soon 
able to answer the question. 

Things had been growing worse and worse at the 
Priory ; the lovers' quarrels, if not more frequent, were 
at least more dangerous, and there was a look in 
Dudley's eyes that I did not care to see, when he came 
in evening after evening, and threw himself down 
moodily in his chair, instead of going out fresh and 
trim to meet his fiancee. 
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If he could have talked to me in his old frank way 
— ^if he could have broken down the slight constraint 
that had grown up between us, it would have been 
better for him, but he could not ; and as he sat there in 
his silent wretchedness I could not go to him though 
my heart ached, and I would have given worlds to com- 
foii; him. 

In the outer circle, Nellie ! ay, bide and keep your 
place ; he has no room for you in the inner one, poor 
fretful little sister. Ah, but I wronged you there, 
Dudley my dear. 

One night I was sitting thinking alone over the 
dining-room fire — he had not come in that evening, so 
I supposed him safe at the Priory ; and was dreaming 
idly of other things when he came suddenly in and shut 
the door. 

* It is all over, Nellie, — ^look here,' and he held out 
to me a shining hoop of diamonds — Eleanor's betrothed 
ring. * We two are parted now, and this time it is for 
ever — for ever.' And he stood up and looked me full 
in the face. 

He was very pale, and his lips were compressed as 
if in pain ; but his eyes — those dear earnest eyes — 
looked steadfast in their woe. 

I went up and laid my hand on his arm — I was too 
frightened and awe-struck to speak. 

He did not repulse me, but let me stand there in my 
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old way for a long time, till I took his hand and kissed 
it, and then he laid it on my head. 

* There is no one to care for me but you, Nell, now — 
nobody but you ; and then he gave one long sob and 
went out of the room, and when I crept up afterwards 
to find him his door was locked. I waited down for him 
one hour — two — and then, chilly and heart-broken, went 
up to bed ; but just as I was laying my head upon the 
pillow, I heard him at the door asking admittance, and 
he came and sat down by me and told me all. 

* I owe it to you, Nellie,^ he continued, when he had 
finished the recital of his wrongs, * for you have been 
faithful to me all your life long ; and I leave it to your 
generosity not to breathe one word of reproach against 
her who was to have been my wife.' 

'Dear Dudley, she would never have made you 
happy.' 

* I know it, but I love her, yes, though I would not 
lift my hand to bring her back ; I love her still, oh, 
never so dearly as I have done to-night, when she gave 
me back my troth ; Marion, dear soul, wept and pray- 
ed, and seemed in agony for me, but I never said one 
word, till I touched her hand for the last time, and 
then—' 

* Ah, tell me, Dudley, do not stint your confidence 
in me to-night, dear.' 

' I told her that I should love her to the hour of my 
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death, and should never cease loving her, but that no- 
thing on earth should make me try and change her 
decision, neither should any one else try for me, but 
that if ever she should come back to me of her own will 
and accord, and lay her head in its old place, even 
though she should do it without a word, I would take 
her back again, ay, even to seventy times seven/ 

Oh Dudley, my brother ; so tender, so loving, so 
true. 

^ Are you going to leave me now ? ^ 

' Nay, what can you do for me, my child P I must 
bear my trouble alone, and bear it like a man too P but 
Ifellie, one thing, Marion wishes you to go up to the 
Priory to-morrow and bid them good-bye/ 

* Good-bye ! ' I exclaimed, quite bewildered. 

* Yes, good-bye, these cold winds are too much for 
Eleanor, and they will leave for the South in a day or 
two ; and then he said good-night, and bade God bless 
me, and kissed me again. 

' Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods overflow it.' Ah, for his broken heart, Dudley, 
my dear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* liife is thornj) and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one that we love 
Does work like madness on the brain.' — Coleridge, 

The next morning the following note was brought to 
ray bedside ; it was from Marion, and was brief, and 
blotted with tears, while the tremulous characters scarce- 
ly resembled the beautiful Italian hand I knew so well. 
It ran as follows, — 

' Dearest Nellie, 

* Dudley will have told you that all is over, 
and that my poor wilful child has sealed his wretched- 
ness, and her own too. 

* I have been up half the night reasoning with her, 
but she is inexorable, and will not listen to me ; yet in 
my heart of hearts I believe she loves him, but her 
pride will never allow her to own it. 

* She only repeats over and over again, that she will 
be no man's slave, that he must choose some one else 
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to bend to his iron will, and that it was madness in her 
ever to promise to marry him, as such an union could 
only eud in the misery of both ; and all the time her 
poor face looks white as death, and I know she suffers 
terribly. 

* I can do nothing further, my strength is exhausted, 
and I can no longer withstand her passionate entreaties 
to take her away from this cold cruel land, where no 
one is good to her, and to-morrow, yes, to-morrow, we 
are to turn away from our father's home, and become 
wanderers again on the earth ; and this time who knows 
whether I shall see England and Sunnyside again. 

* I have much to say to you, but it cannot be spoken 
now. One day perhaps in a happier life we may renew 
the friendship so rudely broken, and all the sweet 
words of love and gratitude with which my heart is 
swelling may get themselves said ; but not now — not 
now! 

'I shall expect to see you this afternoon at the 
hour we usually meet, and Dudley with you, for I 
have that which I have promised to deliver into his 
own hands. Do not deny me this sad pleasure, Helen, 
my friend, for it may be the last time I shall ever look 
on your dear faces again. Farewell, and think only 
tenderly of your unhappy 

* Marion Vivian.' 
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There is no trouble to compare with the agony of 
seeing those whom you love suffer ; all personal pain is 
preferable, for it brings its own action with it ; but to 
stand afar off, and watch our friend or our brother 
writhing in the throes of some deadly sorrow, ah ! that 
is trouble indeed. 

It has always seemed to me, speaking in all rever- 
ence, as if there were something awful and mysterious 
in the anguish of the * Mater Dolorosa,^ as she stood 
beside the cross of her Divine Son, washing the nailed 
feet with her tears — ^tears such as no mother has ever 
yet shed, or will shed again. 

Well may the old Catholics, with some dim shadow- 
ing of the truth, paint her with the sword piercing 
through her heart — her wounded maternal heart — 
fainting in the terror and anguish of that mysterious 
woe. 

Thrice blessed among women, to whom it was 
granted to descend into the abyss of mental pain, even 
before the last dread hour came^ and * that disciple ' 
took her away to his own home. 

To see our beloved suffer, and yet to be unable 
to comfort! — what a lesson for poor helpless fallen 
humanity to learn ! and how loath we are to take it to 
ourselves. If we could but be the scape- goat, and 
descend for them into the wilderness ! but a merciful 
dispensation decrees that each must bear his own 
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burden, and the heart's bitterness be known only unto 
ourselves. 

It was late before Dudley made his appearance, but 
I knew that he had needed a morning's hour to recruit 
him after a sleepless night ; I knew it even before I 
looked at his heavy eyes, and touched his limp hot 
hands. He shrank evidently from my notice of him, 
and seating himself, began to talk as usual to the boys; 
and when one of them remarked on his loss of appetite, 
and seemed to wonder at it, laughed it off so naturally 
.that he would have deceived any one but me. 

But even he found it impossible to conceal his 
agitation when we were left alone, and I took out 
Marion's letter and laid it before him. 

He read it over twice with a trembling Kp, and 
then turned aside os he answered me — 

^ Why must I go, Nellie ? I do not think Marion 
is right to ask it/ 

With my heart bleeding for him, and yet remem- 
ing my friend, I answered, 

' She has some good reason for asking it, dear ; do 
not deny her. You see she says it may be for the last 
time.' 

* What does she mean by the last time ? is she ill, 
then ? ' 

* Very ill,' I said, breaking into tears. ' Oh, Dud- 
ley, this has all been too much for her, and I believe 
she is going to die.' 
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He looked at me with a visible terror in his face. 

* To die ! — Marion going to die ! Good Heavens ! 
why have you never told me she was ill before P ' 

' Because she will not own it, and hides it from us 
all. She never thinks of herself, you know. But now 
you cannot refuse to bid her good-bye, as it may be for 
the last time.' 

' I will not believe it ; nonsense ! you are frighten- 
ing yourself and me too, and we have trouble enough 
without that, I should think. Well, I will go with 
you. I at least have nothing to dread from any chance 
meeting, and Heaven forbid that I should shrink from 
what appears to be my manifest duty. I suppose ' — 
hesitating — 'you do not intend to bid Eleanor good- 
bye?' 

'I, Dudley! oh, what are you thinking of? how 
could I trust myself to speak to her, who has so cruelly 
used you P ' 

He silenced me by a grave gesture. 

' Hush, you are touching on forbidden ground — 
but I was wrong to suppose you could. If it had been 
possible, I should have liked you to have bidden her a 
kindly farewell — but, perhaps, better not ; ' and sigh- 
ing heavily, he left the room. 

AH the morning I went about my household duties 
with a lost, helpless sort of feeling ; a dull, weary ach- 
ing, compared to which physical pain would have been 
a luxury. Now, I thought of Marion — and now, of 
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Dudley — till I grew bewildered in the tumult of my 
misery. 

Dudley did not come in till the dinner was nearly 
over, and then, without a pretence of eating, went up 
to his own room, where he remained till the hour Ma- 
rion had appointed ; but when he came down, and 
joined me at the gate, he looked perfectly himself, and 
quite collected and calm. 

Through the low meadows we went ; past the half- 
dried pools, and rows of leafless pollards, past the stile, 
by the elm-trees, where Eleanor, sketch-book in hand, 
had kept her morning watch ; past the long lane, and 
the Fernery, looking so green, retired, and silent ; and 
then we were crushing the red leaves of the avenue 
beneath our feet, while the keen November air brought 
others pattering down on us with little crisp meanings 
over their own decay, till the grass lay buried beneath 
its autumn carpet of yellow, crimson, and brown. 

Dominique opened the door to us, with the most 
melancholy expression the face of man could wear. 
Poor fellow ! he really loved his young mistresses, and 
was not a little attached to Dudley, and this miserable 
denouement was a severe blow to him. 

Babette also, coming down with her mistress's 
message, could hardly speak for her tears, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could gather that we were 
to wait in the drawing-room, until the Signora Marion 
could join us. 
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To wait — oh, Dudley ! — ^to wait in that perfumy, 
sunny drawing-room, where every nook and porner 
bieathed of Eleanor's presence; where her pets came 
fawning round him, whining for their wonted caresses, 
and the white Persian cats rubbed themselves lovingly 
against his knee; where, even now, lay the silken 
mantle and plumed hat, tossed, in the old way, on the 
couch — was it a wonder that he should stand listening 
there with bated breath, and the dim vain hope in his 
eyes, that she would come even now, repentant and 
remorseful, to his heart. 

Ah, no, Dudley — no, no, my dear — can it be that 
you are so ignorant yet P And then he looked up at 
me and read my thought in my face ; and the old pale- 
ness and gloom settled down on him again, and his 
mouth took the set, stern expression that was never to 
leave it more for many and many a long day to 
come. 

But one thing I noticed — once, when he thought 
that I was not watching him, he lifted up the corner of 
the mantle, underneath which lay a little gray glove, 
and took it hurriedly up, and hid it in his bosom ; and 
as he did so, his eyes filled with tears. 

A slow rustling of silks, and opening door, a shim- 
mering of soft hazy blue, and Marion had entered the 
room, and was advancing towards us. 

She greeted us without a word, just touching our 
hands and motioning us to sit down. But I noticed 
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that she placed herself under the shadow of the ruby 
curtain, that it might screen her from the truth-telling 
sun ; and that as she spoke^ she seemed to shrink back 
into its folds, with a painfully suggestive action that 
betrayed volumes to me. 

Her face was white and colourless as marble, and 
her large dark eyes had a strange unnatural brilliancy 
of expression that I had never seen before; and her 
hands, as she sat, had a nerveless twitter in them, like 
the wings of a caged bird. And I saw then for the first 
time, with a suffocating feeling that I cannot describe, 
that this was indeed death in life, that the hereditary 
malady, the enemy of the family, had fixed its deep 
fangs in her who had nothing but wasted strength and 
a broken heart to oppose to it ; and that Marion Vivian 
would soon be * where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest. ' 

Did Dudley see it too ? did he read the truth for 
himself, that he should take her poor thin hand in his 
with that mute reverential tenderness, while she flushed 
beneath his mild brotherly gaze, till her face was dyed 
crimson P 

* Marion, this is not well ; why have you not told 
me before that you were ill? I shoidd never have 
known it but for Nellie, who opened my eyes this 
morning. What ails you, Marion ; and why do you 
hide it from those who love you ? ' 
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She tried to disengage her band from his, but be 
held it fast ; for the moment he had forgotten Eleanor, 
in the unselfish warmth of his interest. 

* Have you never heard of the stricken deer P ' she 
answered, with a mournful smile, ' that leaves its com- 
rades to die alone. I fancy I have something of the 
deer-nature about me ; I cannot bear to betray pain, I 
would fain eschew all weakness, I would hide myself, 
unwomanlike, in a mantle of reserve. I must suffer — 
good— but why should others suffer with me P I respect 
their tender hearts, I spare them ! ' 

His clear gray eyes dwelt searchingly on hers. 

*Your hand feels like a little child's, Marion, so 
loose and weak ; your eyes have the lustre of fever, 
your face the colourlessness of death. But you will 
not trust us with your sorrow, you will endure the 
dolour of disease alone ; and all the while, with your 
faithful lips, you give us the name of friends.* 

She covered her face with her hands and wept. 
Had he been other than himself he must have read her 
secret in those exhausting and pitiable sobs, labouring 
from her broken heart ; he must have known her sor- 
row, so soon to look her last on the face she best loved on 
earth, and to travel painfully and alone, with groping, 
feeble hands, into the * Valley of the Shadow of Death.* 
Oh, life so brief, so full of sadness ; oh, dreariness 
and terror of approaching decay ! 
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* Dear Dudley, I cannot bear this ! ' I exclaimed ; 
* you must not pain her even by the least shadow of 
reproach.' 

* Heaven knows I feel none/ he replied ; * and that 
my heart is burdened with a weight of gratitude that I 
would fain express before we part. Look up, Marion, 
whom I had so proudly hoped to call my sister ! for 
time is short, and this scene is almost too painful to 
endure. If you do not wish to entirely unnerve me, do 
not try me by such tears as these ; is not my sorrow as 
great or greater than yours ? ' 

She took his hand and pressed it, with a mute 
entreaty for pardon, and then continued calmly. 

* Time is short, as you say ; and the hour of parting 
approaches, and I have that to do that must not be 
delayed ; ' and she detached from the folds of her 
dress a small sealed packet, and placed it in his 
hands. 

' See, I restore you these tokens of your love — ^your 
letters, and other trifles, that were once as priceless 
jewels to my poor Lenore ; and I am to give them into 
your hands with no other word than she has spoken, 
that nothing on earth can change her determination 
never to become your wife/ 

* No other word than that, Marion ? ' he inquired, 
sternly. 

Marion hesitated. 
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* If there be anything you can think of to comfort 
him at all, do not keep it back ! ' I whispered. 

* She did say that she hoped he would always love, 
and think tenderly of his poor friend, who could never 
make him happy ; but almost before the words left her 
lips she recalled them angrily, and blotted them out 
with others that were cruel enough. But Dudley, when 
I am gone, remember what I say, that Eleanor loves 
you, though she loves her own will better, and will 
love you, and no other man, till the day of her 
death ! ' 

His grave, mournful eyes seemed to negative her 
words; and he laid his hand on the place where I 
knew the little gray glove rose and fell to the beating 
of bis heart. 

* You do not believe me, for your heart is sore, and 
she has tortured you so ; but one day you will know 
it for the truth, and will remember Marion's words, 
and bless them as prophetical ; and when she comes 
to you, Dudley, in after days, to pray for your forgive- 
ness, do not refuse it her, promise me to take her 
back ! ' 

^ I have told her so, Marion, until seventy times 
seven, but not for that have I faith or credence in your 
words ; Eleanor will never come back to me ! ' 

At the ring of pain in his voice Marion trembled, 
and stretched out her hands to him. 
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* I have done what I could for you, Dudley ; oh, 
Dudley, I have done what I could ! ' 

He turned to her with his sweet kind smile. 

' I know it. The traces of your tears and prayers 
are legible enough on your face. Heaven bless you for 
them, my faithful Marion, my true-hearted sister ; ay, 
and you will be blossed ! But now I can endure the 
pain of this conversation no more. I am very weak, 
but I am new to such trouble, and it unnerves me. 
Suffer me to go ; perhaps we may meet again under 
some happier circumstances.' 

' Not here, Dudley, not here ! ' and she pointed up- 
wards. Did the reflected glory from the * many man- 
sions ' tinge her countenance with that strange, beauti- 
ful expression, as she spoke ? * Nay, do not look so 
grieved and pained for me ; it is better so — oh, far, far 
better so ! ' and turning to me, — * It is not for you to 
weep, my friend, who know that the burden of my care 
is too heavy for me to bear? Life is so sorrowful, 
Nellie, and rest so sweet.' 

She pondered a moment, with her head leaning 
on her hand ; until Dudley, too much touched for 
words, laid his gently on her shoulder, and whispered 
' Good-bye.' Then she started up in a moment, with 
a sudden terror in her eyes. 

' Good-bye ! — what good-bye ? Oh, not for ever ! 
Dudley — Dudley, I cannot say good-bye ! ' 
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Whether it was the lingering tenderness of her 
tone as she uttered his name, or that one long look of 
agony she cast on him, that betrayed her, I cannot tell ; 
but in that moment he read her secret, he knew it all ; 
though never one word crossed his lips, then or after- 
wards, I saw he knew it, for his face was suddenly 
transfused with crimson, and he looked at her with such 
eyes of loving pity as an angePs might have worn. 
* Marion,' he said ; * poor sister ! poor Marion ! ' 
And then, as with womanly instinct she shrank from 
him, divining all, he drew her gently towards him, and 
touched her forehead with his lips — so gravely, so ten- 
derly, so reverently, it must have calmed her fears. 

I scarcely know what followed, or whether they 
were Marion's tears on my face or my own, as I bade 
her farewell ; but I know it was Dudlej^'s hand that 
quietly unloosened my grasp and led me away to the 
door. 

As it opened there was a rustling of garments, a 

I flutter of soft draperies, the movement of a shining 

arm, and Eleanor stood before us white as death, but 

; carrying her fair head haughtily — proud even in her 

)! surprise. 

al For a moment the arm on which I leant trembled 

■ti slightly as their eyes met, and then, with a grave in- 

clination of the head, Dudley passed her and went 

er' out. 
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As I followed him, was it fancy, or did I hear her 
utter his name ? Nay, it was only the soughing of the 
wind among the trees, or the rustling of the crisp fallen 
leaves. 

* For Life is thorny, and yonth is vain— 
And to be wroth with one that we love, 
Does work like madness on the brain/ 
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CHAPTER X. 

' In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle, 

Bo a hero in the strife ! — Longfellow. 

So the sunshine and brightness faded out of the dear 
home -life, and over Sunnyside hung the gloom of de- 
spondency, the darkness of the gathered clouds. 

Oh, the dreariness of that November month, and the 
sad, sad days that were to follow ! 

It was such a new thing to see Dudley suflTer ; to 
miss his frank, sweet smile, and light-hearted jest ; to 
see him, as the days went on, ever grow paler and 
thinner^ as the ' sickness of yearning ' made his true 
heart grow faint, and the misery of his wounded love 
pressed more heavily upon him. And though he never 
complained, it was easy to see the struggle for patience 
and forbearance was growing too much even for his 
endurance. 

Slight things betraj-ed this to me ; irritable words 
and fretful tones, never known before in Dudley ; list- 
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lessness, and languor, and weariness of the shaken 
nerves, and, stranger than all, sternness and iraperious- 
ness of manner in one never known to rebuke before. 

He, the mild, patient master, who had ruled the 
household and the factory with a serenity and equable- 
ness of control that had always excited my envy, now 
took umbrage at trifling faults, and waa impatient of 
the slightest contradiction. 

It was wonderful to see how Bruce bore with him ; 
how he restrained his own hot temper, lest it should 
add to his brother's sufferings ; while the same spirit 
of tolerance was manifested by the men at the factory 
and the children at home. 

' The young master was not himself,' was the opinion 
of the blunt operatives, to whom the father's son was 
the light of their eyes; and even Rill carried out the 
same feeling when she laid a plump finger on her lip, 
and said — 

' Dudley not well ; he has great holes in his cheeks, 
and funny black rings roimd his eyes;' while the 
boys held aloof from him, not daring to invite him 
to their games; Halcot's eyes growing round with 
awe, and Charlie looking shy and conscience-stricken 
— for Charlie led us a life in those days — ^but of that 
anon. 

I don't think Dudley knew that he excited so much 
uneasiness ; wrapped up in his own deep sorrow, he 
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neither invited nor wished for sympathy ; even mine, so 
timidly and silently proffered, he often put from him, 
though not unkindly ; for however much he suffered, 
he was never otherwise than good to me, reserving for 
me his rare smiles, and still rarer conversation. 

But his pain was so great, it could not fail to wear 
him out. 

Loving Eleanor as his own soul, he took the burden 
of her caprices upon himself, and reproached himself 
with severity and sternness to her. If he could only 
have borne more patiently with her, poor wilful, 
motherless girl, she would never have left him ; but he 
had only cared for his own will. He had rebuked her 
harshly for her faults, he had never been gentle with 
her, he had driven her away, — ^yes, he knew now he 
had driven her away. 

All reasoning and remonstrances on this subject 
were utterly futile, and only irritated him. 

' No one but he had loved her,' he said, * and he 
only too imperfectly, and of course nobody understood 
her. It was very kind to absolve him from his faults, but 
he was too conscious of them himself. Only yesterday, 
one of his own men had told him he was out of temper, 
and he had been ready to knock him down for his im* 
pudence, gently as it was said, but of course he was 
right — every one was right, he knew — and he only was 
wrong, and she had found him so ! ' 
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And then he would give that bitter sigh that always 
went to my heart, and go out and pace up and down 
the leafless avenue, sometimes for hours together, till 
all in the house were asleep except myself, and I watch- 
ing drowsily at an upper window. 

But, hard as it was to see his sweet temper racked 
by harassed nerves, and his self-esteem lowered by 
such false humiliation and morbid feelings, there was 
one thing harder still, when, after days of listless brood- 
ing, he would suddenly return to himself again, and 
strive to become the Dudley of old ; — ^ah, that was the 
hardest of all. 

He would try so manfully for a time, taking his old 
place beside my little work-table of an evening with 
his book or paper, endeavouring to interest himself and 
me in the politics of the day, sharing Charlie's Latin 
lessons, or helping Halcot in the grand new ship that 
he was building ; seeming to atone, by his exceeding 
gentleness, for all he had made us suflTer, till some stray 
hint or word — perhaps some chance allusion — recalling 
his lost idol too vividly before him, threw him back 
again into his old state, from which there was no 
arousing him. 

The only thing that seemed to soothe and please 
him, were Herwald's letters, and these came constantly, 
and many sweet womanly ones from Louie also. But 
though his face lighted up when he read them, and he 
looked for them as eagerly as in the old times, yet he 
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resisted all their united persuasions that his Christmas 
should be spent with them at Hurst-hall, though he 
knew that Bruce and Katie were going, and were 
taking Halcot with them. 

So, to all Herwald's affectionate entreaties^ and 
Sruce's remonstrances, he opposed the same decided 
negative. 

^ Nellie might go,' he said, ' and make the family 
reunion in the north more complete ; indeed, he wished 
her to do so, that she might see Queen Loo in her new 
home. But for himself, he would intrude his melan- 
choly face at no man's table, and, least of all, at Christ- 
mas time, and in the house where he had enjoyed the 
pleasantest days in his life.' 

And when we saw how our persuasions vexed him, 
we all desisted ; onl}* Nellie retained her old right of 
staying at his side ; and indeed, in those days, she could 
not have left him. 

So Bruce and Katie started off on Christmas eve 
for a fortnight's holiday, and Katie wrote me warm 
glowing letters, saying what a gracious hostess Louie 
made, and how she looked fair and grand as a queen, 
as she moved about in her velvet and jewels, her 
beautiful face beaming with happiness ; while Herwald 
— but here Katie found no language sufficiently eloquent 
for his praise, so simply said that he was himself, * and 
I should know what that meant from her.' 

So, when Christmas-day came, we made but poor 
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pretence at cheerfulne88, and none at all at festivity — 
we left that for Hurst-hall, for Arthur Vaughan, and 
Milly, and Hubert Clive were to be there, and there 
were to be great doings. A yule-log burnt in the 
grand hall ; a Christmas-eve supper and dance, for the 
tenantry ; a great stately dinner, with the Willoughbys 
and St Clairs, with a table so long that Herwald would 
hardly see Louie^s face smiling through a vista of can- 
delabras and ^pergnes. 

How differently did the day pass at Sunnyside, when 
Dudley went, after church, to fetch Aunt Margaret, 
and we sat down with the children to an early dinner, 
and afterwards he went out for a long country walk 
through the drizzling mist and rain, to come back 
wan and exhausted, and sleep on the sofa all the 
evening. 

It was hardly a wonder, then, that I should feel 
dull and dispirited after such a miserable day, even if 
I had not had fresh cause for uneasiness ; but, as it was, 
there was a new trouble on my mind. 

I had seen Dr Waldegrave observing Dudley nar- 
rowly in church, and after service he had taken him by 
the arm, and had a long private talk with him, walking 
up and down the church-yard path. 

I had struggled with my anxiety all day, lest Aunt 
Margaret should notice it; but when night came, I 
could bear it no longer, so, when Hester had taken her 
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home, and Dudley, rousing himself drowsily, had gone 
from his sofa to his bed, I took heart of grace, and 
creeping after him, knocked at his door. 

He was asleep, or feigning to be, but as I looked at 
him by the glimmer of the dying embers, he opened 
his eyes and saw me standing at his bed. 

' What are you doing there, you little white mouse ? 
I was rather sleepy, for a change, and now you have 
woke me up ; is anything the matter P ' 

' No, and I am very sorry if I disturbed you ; but, 
Dudley, I could not sleep till I had asked you a ques- 
tion,' and I sat down beside him. 

' A question P a dozen, if you like, now you have 
fairly awakened me, for I have not much chance of rest 
now for the next hour or two. Don't look so sorry, 
Nellie ; fire away, — what do you want to know P ' 

* What Dr Waldegrave said to you in the church- 
yard this morning, after service P ' I replied, boldly. 

He looked at me in surprise, and laughed uneasily, 
but did not answer. 

'Dear Dudley, I am so anxious to know.' Again 
he laughed, but his voice did not ring true to my ear. 

* Come, come, Nellie, this is carrying your curiosity 
too far ; can't two staid churchwardens have a talk over 
parish matters, without your wanting to know all about 
it, you Puss Pry P ' 

* Yes, dear, if you can truthfully assure me that 
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your conversation was only on parish business; but 
even then, I should find it rather difficult, for once, to 
believe you.' 

* Why so, little Mystery ? ' 

' Because Dr Waldegrave was not thinking of such 
things when he stood leaning his elbow on the pew- 
door, and looking at you through his spectacles so 
gravely all the time of the anthem ; he was observing 
you narrowly for some reason of his own, for I saw him 
distinctly, twice or three times during the sermon, 
looking at you again ; and, Dudley, I am very uneasy/ 

Again he did not answer me ; but by the dim fire- 
light I saw his face take the same worn, anxious 
expression that had so worried me of late. 

I touched his hand to arouse his attention. 

' Dear Dudley, do you remember the night our 
mother died ? I was hushing the frightened children 
to sleep, when you came and sat down by the nursery 
fire, and, speaking in a whisper, told me you had left 
our father kneeling over his Bible in the little room 
down-stairs ; we did not call it the Oak parlour in those 
days, you know ' — I paused. 

' Well, Nellie ? ' 

* I had Rill in my arms — she was such a little 
creature then — and she had gone to sleep with the folds 
of my dress crumpled in her baby-fingers, so I could 
not lay her down ; but I came and knelt by your side, 
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and we had a long, long talk together ; we don't have 
such talks now^ dear. 

* You told me many things that night that I have 
forgotten now ; but one thing I shall always remember 
— you said that we must have faith and confidence in 
each other, and then we should never lack comfort. 
Those were your very words, dear, and I have always 
cherished them, they were so earnestly spoken, and 
you looked at me so kindly as you said them.' 

' Have I ever withdrawn my faith, Nellie ; have I 
ever hidden anything from you ? ' 

' You are hiding something from me now, dearest — 
something that our old friend Dr Waldegrave said to 
you this morning.' 

He was silent for a minute before he answered. 

* If I have, it is because I have caused you so much 
trouble already that I am unwilling to give you more.' 

* No trouble is too great for me to bear. If you tell 
me that you are going to be ill, I can be your cheerful 
and faithful nurse as well as sister, dear.' 

He took up my hand and kissed it — ^it was an old 
way of his when he was touched — ^but he had never 
done it since his engagement ; and somehow it reminded 
me of other days so forcibly, that I could have laid my 
head down on the pillow and cried ; but he was speak- 
ing— 

* I am not going to be ill, dear Nell — at least not 
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in the way you mean, nor does Dr Waldegrave think 
8D ; but I will tell you exactly what he says, and then 
you can judge for yourself. 

' I did see him looking at me during service- time 
in the way you describe, though I did not attach much 
importance to it ; and I was certainly surprised when 
he took my arm in the porch, and, requesting the favour 
of a little talk with me, walked me up and down the 
yew-tree path behind the church for about a quarter of 
an hour. 

* He began by telling me that he had not liked my 
looks of late, and that as he was my father's oldest 
friend, as well as our family physician, he meant to 
put certain questions to me respecting my health, which 
he begged me faithfully to answer.* 

' Well ! ' I exclaimed, breathlessly. 

* Well, thereupon followed a long list of questions, 
half of which I have forgotten ; but I know he asked 
me if I suffered from loss of appetite, if I slept badly, 
if my rest were harassed by feverish dreams and terrors, 
if I felt listless, languid, and unfit for business, and 
whether my old headaches had returned ? ' 

* Oh, Dudley, Dr Waldegrave is a clever man, or 
he would never have guessed your symptoms so exactly. 
You know how Bruce complains of your nervousness 
and want of appetite. What did you tell him when 
lie asked all this ? ' 
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* I told him probably what was the truth — that for 
two months I had never known the comfort of an un- 
broken night ; and that the terrors that tormented my 
sleeping-hours were such, that I often got up and sat 
reading till dawn, rather than undergo them again ; 
that I was often prostrated by unaccountable languor 
and oppression ; and that I was seldom or ever free 
from my old headaches/ 

' Oh, my dear ! and what did he answer to this ? ' 

'Why, you know his way; he only gave those 
short grunts of his, and muttered, " I thought so ;" and 
when I had quite finished, he put his hand on my 
shoulder and told me all his mind. 

' He said I had inherited from my poor mother a 
peculiarly sensitive and finely-wrought temperament, 
that was likely to be easily disorganized by any severe 
mental pressure \ that the shock of those two terrible 
bereavements had worked the first mischief, and had 
caused him the greatest uneasiness on my account. 

' He reminded me how these same distressing symp- 
toms of which I now complained had first made their 
appearance then, and how he had sent me away for 
some months' total rest and change, that my over- 
wrought nerves might recover themselves ; and he 
warned me solemnly that unless I took greater care of 
myself than I was now doing, he should have to repeat 
his prescription, only on a larger scale/ 
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*0h, Dudley! ' I cried, in despair, 'he must think 
you very ill, then ? ^ 

* No, not at present, only very much out of order — 
perfectly unstrung and unnerved, as he said ; and he 
ordered me — ^I am hiding nothing from you, Nelly — 
to go away at once for a few weeks' change/ 

*And you will go, will you not? Herwald and 
Louie will be so rejoiced to have you, and we can keep 
our new year with them after all.' 

^ Not so,' he returned, decidedly ; * I do not mean to 
be absent from my post even for a week, unless I give 
way altogether.^ 

Oh, Dudley ! is that only the voice of duty, or is 
there no lingering feeling in your heart that Eleanor 
might come back, and must not find you gone ? 

* I was very obstinate on this point, and at last the 
old doctor had to give way, and in the end we made a 
bargain, and I promised to take his tonics and follow 
his directions at home as long as he ceased to persecute 
me, and withdrew his ban of exile; but he had the 
honesty to tell me that all his medicines would work 
no good until I waded somehow out of this "slough of 
despond," and buckled to my work like a man.' 

I sighed. Dr Waldegrave's words sounded omin- 
ous to me, and Dudley was so wilful and determined. 

*How grave and silent you are, Nellie, have I 
frightened you too much ? ' 
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' No, but it is 80 very sad to see you suffering, yet 
refusing to be cured/ 

'I refuse nothing/ but, clenching his hand, ' I will 
cure myself. Nellie, I am ashamed of my weakness, I 
literally loathe myself; am I the first whom love has 
made sorrowful ? why then this moral cowardice ? why 
cannot I bear my fate resolutely, and like a man ? and 
it is not like a man to faint and grow weak under it, it 
is like a girl in her teens, who has the vapours, and 
mopes, and dwindles into skin and bone. 

* But I, my father^s son — I will go on like this no 
longer — I will conquer, my will shall have the victory 
over the flesh, I will be myself again and no other/ 

'Strength is made perfect in weakness,' I whis- 
pered. 

His eyes had a dull look of anguish in them, as they 
met mine. 

' I have lost my sheet-anchor, I have gone astray 
from the true path ; I have worshipped an earthly idol, 
and it is but clay; I have forgotten my faith as a 
Christian, my dignity as a man. Oh, Lenore, Lenore, if 
you knew my sufferings you would pity me ! ' 

What followed after this I cannot write here, it was 
at once so sacred and so human ; this hour of his weak- 
ness was terrible, and it lasted long ; but I stayed with 
him till it was over, and he had fallen asleep with his 
head on my shoulder like a little child. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* Oh, thou child of many prayers ! 
Life hath quicksands, — life has snares ! 
Care and age come unawares.' — Longfellow. 

' For in these days Charlie led us a life ! ' 

Such were the words that I inadvertently dropped 
in the midst of far different matter, and as I write them 
down again, others come to my memory, tender, sor- 
rowful words, stealing in through the silence. 

*Be faithful to your brothers and sisters, Nellie, 
my child, and take care of little Charlie ! ' 

Yes, * take care of little Charlie,' — only that — and 
again — * take care of little Charlie ! ' 

How well I can recall the night when this was 
spoken ; a harvest night in the mild fruitful September ; 
I had propped up my Mother with pillows, that she might 
see the low white moon suspended like a silver globe in 
the summer sky ; and when, wearied with the unwonted 
effort, I had laid her down again, her mind had turned 
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on her approaching end, and on the sacred duties de- 
volving to my care ; and just before she fell into that 
sleep, that in her case was the merciful precursor of 
Death, she had whispered into my ear, * Take care of 
little Charlie.' 

Often have I marvelled since then that no other of 
the children were mentioned by name, not even the 
yearling, our baby Rill, whose warm, curly head even 
then lay nestled to her bosom ; but only ' little Charlie.^ 
But I have ceased to wonder now, for it has seemed to 
me as if the same instincts of maternity had divined 
some dim foreshadowing of the truth, and as the mo- 
ther went forth alone to that strange, distant bourne, 
she stretched out appealing hands to me to watch 

over, and protect her boy, her sensitive fragile * little 
Charlie.' 

It had seemed a light charge at first to Dudley and 

me, warm and eager for our work, and full of love for 
the children confided to our care ; but as time went on, 
a great anxiety and fear came upon us, when we grew 
to understand more perfectly the delicate piece of me- 
chanism with which we had to deal, in the person of 
our ' little Charlie,' 

He was such a perplexing and diflScult little creature 
to manage, the most heedless, and the most vexatious, 
the most disobedient, and the most loving ; a chaotic 
mixture of childish faults and virtues governed by an 

VOL. III. 13 
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ungovernable impulse that evaded all rule, and was yet 
amenable to gentleness. 

He would do the most provoking things in the 
world, with the most innocent face imaginable, sinning 
through sheer carelessness, and an inherent love of 
mischief; full of sorrow for his fault, but repeating it 
again and again in a vague heedless sort of way, that 
could not remember, or that would not learn. 

And then it was so hard to punish him ; the least 
harsh word, even a well-merited rebuke, made his tears 
brim over, and he would sob as if his heart would 
break ; but an attempt at severity or sternness was 
more than we dared to try, nay, it would have been 
dangerous, for though he looked thriving and healthy 
to all outward appearance, there was no real stamina ; 
and there had been a time when none had thought our 
' little Charlie ' would live to be a man ; and though 
we had somewhat outgrown this fear, yet the morbidly 

susceptible nature remained, and herein lay our diffi- 
culty. 

' A little hot-house plant,' as Dudley once observed, 
'that would not be breathed upon, and yet full of 
prickles and thorns, that must be weeded out by a skil- 
ful and kindly hand, or it would go to waste and ruin ; 
a boy whom home-education would spoil, and make a 
milksop, and whom a year at a public school would 
inevitably kill. Why, he would be the butt of every 
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bully, Nell,' he remarked, when a friend recommended 
this mode of treatment ; ' he would fall a prey to their 
coarse jeers and practical jokes, till he would be made 
an idiot or coward for life, even if his health did not 
break down under it, which it certainly would. No, I 
shall send him to Doctor Lane's school, under Halcot's 
care, and we will see what he can make of him.' 

A very wise resolution of Dudley's, for the boy 
throve under the Doctor's mild regimen, while the strict 
censorship of his brother and Seymour, who mounted a 
joint guardianship over him, and protected him from 
the few black sheep to be found in every private school, 
while, by over-looking his lessons and exercises, they 
secured him an immunity from punishment and dis- 
grace. 

But the spirit of waywardness, thus restrained 
abroad, only showed itself more plainly at home, and in 
spite of judicious management, and the most unbounded 
patience, poor Charlie lived under a perfect cloud of re- 
proof from morning to night. 

He had the capacity of a Puck for mischief, and 
when he had broken a window or two, and had fright- 
ened me to death by falling down-stairs with a rocking- 
horse proudly clasped in his arms, while the rockers 
playfully performed their work at the perilous edge of 
the nursery passage, he would bethink himself on some 
novel amusement, less painful in its consequences, 
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Charlie having a chronic horror of cut fingers and 
bruises. 

So one day I found the nursery squad, to wit, Hen- 
nie, and Rill, and himself, all despoiled of their eye- 
brows ; while Rill's curly little mop was being shaped 
after the fashion of Master Benjamin Slater, the pastry- 
cook's son, all the little yellow rings cut off, and neatly 
plastered down in ends. 

I am ashamed to say that both Lucy and I had a 
hearty cry over this latter piece of mischief, while Dud- 
ley moaned over his little Puritan girl in the most ludi- 
crous manner, when she came down to tea with her 
pinafore full of the golden shreds to show him. 

Charlie fretted himself nearly ill when he saw the 
genuine sorrow he had caused ; but a week afterwards, 
he had forgotten all about it, when he ransacked my 
medicine-shelf, and administered pills to the self-same 
little victims, who, deluded by the gilt, swallowed them 
whole, and asked for more. 

After that, Charlie was banished the nursery, and 
after having damaged himself severely in Halcot's and 
Seymour's laboratory, and filled the house with noxious 
perfumes, that haunted it for hours, got up a blaze 
with a box of lucifers, that he handled carelessly, and 
as nearly as possible burnt Sunnyside to the ground ; 
but this time his own 'terror gave him a memorable 
lesson, and his remorse was so pungent, that even Bruce. 
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the hardest of ^his taskmasters^ frankly condoned his 
offence. 

Who indeed, could resist those sweet violet eyes, 
swimming in tears, or the piteous plaintiveness of his 
voice, praying to be forgiven ; for in that loving little 
heart, anger and resentment had no place, and after the 
sternest reprimand, he would nestle with clinging arms, 
and soft, close kisses, till he saw the frown disappear, 
and the old smile come back. 

* Take care of little Charlie,' ay, mother, your poor 
little Charlie, your poor unhappy little Charlie ! 

If school-time were a harass to me, what must the 
holidays have been ? when his youthful monitors betook 
them to distant fishings and rambles, and left my boy- 
torment for me to interest and amuse ; but never had 
even I found it so hard as during the Christmas vaca- 
tion that had just arrived. 

For it was the most unseasonable Christmas that we 
had seen for years ; with hot murky vapours, and dank 
unwholesome exhalations rising from the meadows and 
stubble lands, and a brooding mist, that dissolved into 
rain, for days together. 

A miserable time for our poor boys, with the me- 
mory of last Christmas fresh in their minds ; no snow- 
man in the orchard, no snow trenches, no skating, and 
it was fortunate for Halcot tl^it his fortnight's visit to 
Hurst-hall, with its unwonted festivity and pleasure. 
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made the remaining holidays more bearable ; but it was 
very dull for Seymour in his quiet parsonage, and 
Charlie, a prisoner at Sunnyside ; especially as Rill had 
transformed herself into a little sulky needle- woman, 
who planted herself at If ell's feet, and, pricking herself, 
haughtily told * that bad boy Chariie to be quiet, and 
go and play by himself/ 

Thus abandoned to his own resources, Charlie in- 
volved himself in such a cloud of pecadillos, and practi- 
cal annoyances, that he fairiy wore out my patience, 
and Dudley's too ; and both hailed Halcot's return from 
the north with unwonted delight, trusting to his rough 
boy guardianship to extricate poor Puck from further 
disgrace. 

The damp unhealthy weather still continued, and it 
began to be bruited abroad in the village, that it was 
likely to be a sickly season, and that Dr Waldegrave 
had been heard to say that the mortality was dreadful 
in the low-lying lands, especially among the old people 
and children. 

Halcot, when he went down the town with Seymour, 
was sure to bring home some dismal report. One day 
it was, that a low fever had broken out in the brick- 
makers' cottages, and that he had met young Frederic 
Sparkes, Dr Waldegrave's assistant, riding back with 
a very doleful face ; — and folks had said, three of the 
Cluppins' children lay dead together. 
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But this was nothing to the terrible news that 
* diphtheria/ that new, mysterious malady, had shown 
itself in the healthier parts of the town, and that 
scarlet fever had broken out in the Hammels' house, 
and that Walter and Freddy Hammel, Halcot's school- 
fellows, with their little sister Gertrude, were down 
with it. 

By-and-by the bell began to toll, and the boys came 
in one day, with red eyes and sorrowful faces, to say 

that they had been standing bareheaded in the Parson- 
age garden, while little Gerty had been laid to rest in 
the great Hammel vault, that had not been opened for 
many long years ; and the tears rolled down Seymour's 
cheeks as he whispered that it was but too likely that 
poor Walter would soon be laid there too. 

But my terror reached its climax when I heard that 
Felix Brookes, Charlie's especial 'chum' and play- 
mate, had sickened too, and, in accordance with my 
advice, the boys were seriously interdicted by Dudley 
from visiting at any of their schoolfellows' houses dur- 
ing the remainder of the holidays, till the amount of 
the mischief could be estimated; and both of them 
were warned to keep within bounds, and on no account 
to enter the churchyard, where the number of freshly- 
made little graves augmented every day. 

Presently, prayers began to be read in the Church 
for the sick and dying, but still the pestilence con- 
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tinued, and day by day the reports grew worse in the 
village. 

One morning, towards the close of the holidays, I 
noticed that Charlie had been reading intently for 
hours, curled up in the drawing-room window-seat, 
elbows on knees ; and as it was a rare thing to see a 
book in his hand for more than ten minutes at a time, 
I looked over his shoulder with some curiosity, to see 
what could so interest him. 

' Qrimm^s Fairy Tales,^ I remarked, half aloud ; 
and to my surprise, he instantly shut the book, with a 
very red face, and^ muttering something about washing 
his hands for dinner, ran out of the room, forgetting, 
however, to take the book with him. 

Just then Halcot came in, and, attracted by the 
gaudy binding, took it up. 

' " Grimm's Fairy Tales ! ^' why, the very thing 
Seymour and I have been wanting to get hold of for 
months, only no one had it to lend; wherever has 
Charlie got it from ? Hallo ! ' — opening the fly-leaf — 
* Willie Benson ; — why — ' 

Then, stopping abruptly, he became almost as red as 
Charlie did ; and saying something about ' that boy 
being always up to mischief,' he went off in search of 
him. 

Rather perplexed by this mysterious conduct I was 
about to follow him, and sift it out for myself, when 
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the bell summoned me to my post at the head of 
the table, and other matters put it out of my mind. 

For Dudley had a headache, and could eat nothing, 
and looked so ill besides, that it quite disturbed my 
own appetite ; while the weary, irritable way in which 
he. spoke to Hester and the children, showed me that 
something had occurred to try his temper that 
morning. 

And so it turned out ; for Bruce, calling in on his 
way to the factory, to bring me the last Indian letter 
from Keith, with Aunt Margaret's love, confessed that 
there had been some slight words between them, 
relative to a new piece of machinery, about which 
Dudley had been both unreasonable and obstinate ; 
even their trusty foreman, Drewitt Wells, had proved 
him to be in the wrong, and told him so. 

*It was nothing much,' Bruce continued; 'and 
Dudley had made it all right afterwards, but one of 
his '^ confounded headaches " had come on, and he had 
been fit for nothing all the morning ; and it had not 
improved him, when, on their way through the 
village, that " ass of a Leslie Underwood," like a 
blunder-headed puppy as he was — had the impu- 
dence — ' here Bruce used a very strong word, ' to con- 
dole with him on the shameful way Miss Vivian had 
treated him. 

* It is bad enough for a fellow to be jilted, without 
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being pitied by a consummate idiot like Leslie. I shook 
my fist; at him when he had turned the comer, I can 
tell you.' 

* Much harm that did him ; but how did poor 
Dudley take it P ' 

* Very badly ; he turned quite white at first, and 
then just lifted his hat, and walked away, leaving 
Leslie gaping and staring in the middle of the road 
like a lost calf, and serve him right too ! ' and here, 
with another forcible expletive, Bruce nodded good-bye, 
and ran off. 

Dudley was not in the dining-room when I returned 
to it, and Hester, who was clearing the table, told me 
she thought he had gone to lie down somewhere, so 
I went into the drawing-room, and sat down to my 
letter. 

The privilege of reading Keith's letters to his 
mother was very precious to me ; very often they were 
the unrestrained outpouring of his heart to her, the 
history of his inner life, with all its loneliness, troubles, 
and privations, its failure of hope, its weary patience, 
its hours of home-sickness, and often my cheek burnt 
with its sweet, dim allusions to one constant idea, as it 
did at the following passage : — 

' It is useless to hide from you, mother, that as yet 
nothing but disappointment has awaited me, and that I 
am as far off as ever from having my efforts crowned 
with success. 
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' As regards business matters, things look very- 
black with me ; instead of realizing my Utopian dreams 
of wealth, I can barely secure an honest competency ; 
and but for the dread of greater poverty in England, I 
would take the next ship back, and battle out ray fate 
in the old country, after all. 

' For as time goes on, so do my yearnings increase 
for the sight of the one dear face — which is England, 
home, everything to me ; and so far from growing dim, 
my love waxes greater from month to month, and from 
year to year, till I sometimes wonder whether any one 
on earth has loved as I do. 

'Mother, will she ever be mineP — ^but yet your 
words give me hope, and your last letter filled me with 
a flood of new happiness, for I know now that she loves 
me, and that while I work and struggle these hundreds 
of miles away, my Nellie sits in her quiet home, watch- 
ing, and waiting, and looking for me.' 

Thrice had I perused the foregoing sentences with 
flushed face and beating heart, and thrice I paused 
over the words — ' Your last letter filled me with a flood 
of new happiness.' 

Oh, Keith ! oh, soft-hearted and treacherous Aimt 
Margaret ! thus to betray my girlish confidences to the 
only ear not meant to receive them ! And as I remem- 
bered that last twilight conversation, and the incautious 
words I uttered, well might the blush grow deeper 
and deeper from conscious shame, till my cheeks seemed 
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to tingle again, and I cried out half aloud, ' Oh, per- 
fidious Aunt Maggie, how can I ever talk to you 
again ! ' 

I was sitting thus absorbed in thought, with my 
fingers half-touching, half-caressing the letters traced 
on the page before me, when the sudden report of a 
pistol rang through the house, followed by a piercing 
scream, and in a moment I was at the foot of the stairs ; 
but there my limbs, numbed with horror, refused to 
move, and for some seconds I underwent the oppression 
of a nightmare, neither able to go backward nor forward, 
and perfectly speechless, as if paralyzed. 

The distinct tones of Dudley's voice, however, re- 
called me to myself, and, clinging to the banisters, I 
dragged myself up-stairs, and opened the nursery door, 
scarcely knowing what horrible sight might await me 
there. 

An instant's glance made all clear. 

Charlie was standing in the middle of the floor, 
white as death, and trembling violently ; while Halcot, 
scarcely less pale, was turning over with his foot a 
large horse-pistol that I recognized as Bruce's property, 
that had been suspended for years over his bed-room 
mantelpiece ; and Dudley, looking almost as ghastly 
as the boys, was holding his baby-sister in his arms, 
and striving to soothe her loud and distressing cries, 
while he endeavoured to ascertain whether the deadly 
weapon had harmed her or not. 
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"Without looking at the unhappy culprit, I knelt 
down by his side and assisted him in his examination. 

' See here, Nellie ! ' he exclaimed in horror — ' see 
here ! Oh, hush, baby dear, your cries eat into my 
heart.* 

And then, with shaking hand, he showed me where 
the bullet had whizzed past the ear, carrying with it 
a little scrap of hair. 

' One half-inch more— just one small half-inch more 
— and nothing would have saved her. Do you hear, 
you wicked boy ! nothing but a mercifid Providence 
has preserved you from killing your little sister, and 
making you a murderer ! ' 

' Oh, Dudley ! ' cried Halcot, appalled by this view 
of the subject, * he did not know it was loaded.' 

' How was he to know it was not, sir ? How dare 
you try to exculpate his disobedience ? ' demanded his 
brother sternly. 

* Charlie knows that he has been forbidden to touch 
anything in mine or Bruce's room, or indeed to enter 
them on any pretext whatever. But to take down that 
pistol, and aim it at that poor dear baby for the mere 
cowardly pleasure of a bully, in order to frighten her, 
is a glaring act of disobedience, and a case of dastardly 
practical jesting. 

' Was it not enough' for you, you wicked, heedless 
boy, that you have nearly burnt down our house from 
wanton carelessness and breaking orders, and now you 
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have but just escaped destroying your own sister ! Go to 
your room, sir, and donH let me see your face again till 
I have determined how best to punish you. Gentle 
methods have but failed, and now we wiU try the other 
means. Let him be by himself,^ he continued, turning 
from the trembling child, ' I forbid any communication 
with him, until such time as I think proper to give 
leave.' 

He paused, positively to take breath. Never had 
I seen Dudley so moved — so utterly unlike himself. 
His gray eyes flashed with anger, and his voice 
quivered with the intensity of his emotion. Over- 
mastered by his terror, and bewildered with the irritation 
of pain, he forgot the mere child he was addressing, 
who shrimk away from him as if he were some stranger 
thu8 sternly reprimanding him. 

* Did you not hear what I said just now, Nellie ? 
where are you going ? ' for I was slipping out of the 
room after poor Charlie. 

^Only to shut his window, Dudley,' I repKed, 
meekly, ' it is so damp and foggy.' 

* Let him do it himself. Charlie, shut your own win- 
dow, and close your door ; ' then, as his footsteps died 
away along the passage, ' I suppose, Nellie, I can be 
obeyed in my own house ; when it comes to a clashing 
of wills, I would have you know that I am master.' 

Strange words to me, strange, harsh, unloving words, 
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but I could bear them, ay, and much more than that, 
Dudley, my dear. 

So I only laid my hand on his shoulder, and answer- 
ed nothing, while he still applied himself to hush Rill's 
tumultuous sobs ; and when he had a little succeeded, 
he placed her with many kisses into my arms, and turn- 
ed to leave the room. 

' Dudley,' I said timidly, ' Dudley, I must speak to 
you a minute.' 

' What do you want P ' he asked, more gently, ' I 
can't talk to you yet.' 

* Don't be too harsh to poor Charlie ; remember 
our mother's last words. Dudley, you will repent it if 
you are.' 

' Leave that to me,' he returned haughtily ; * I have 
never been found harsh or unjust yet — at least, I think 
not,' and pressing his hand on his aching forehead, ho 
went away, but I heard him sigh heavily as he passed 
Charlie's door. 

It was the most miserable afternoon that I had ever 
spent. Rill would not leave my arms, till, exhausted by 
her fright and dreadful crying fit, she put her head 
down on my neck, and fell asleep, and all that time I 
had to listen to Charlie's long wailing sobs, passionate 
with the agony of a child's despair. 

Oh, if I could but go in and comfort him I Twice I 
paused on the threshold, and twice went back ; I had 
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never disobeyed Dudley in my life, and I did not know 
how to begin now. 

It was quite a relief when Katie came in, and I 
could unfold my tale of horror to a sympathizing audi- 
tor, but though she fairly cried over it, her grief was 
nothing to that of Bruce, when he arrived at tea-time, 
and his brother quietly put him in possession of the 
facts. 

' My pistol,' said the poor fellow, turning pale, ' my 
pistol ! and loaded. Oh, Dudley, if things had come to 
the worst, I should have been the murderer, not Charlie.' 

' You, Bruce ! ' cried Katie, wiping her eyes ; ' oh, 
Nellie, don't let him talk so, and before his wife too ! ' 

' Would you have come to have seen me in prison, 
Kitty ? ' he asked, smiling grimly, ' for I am sure they 
would have put me there, — ^leaving a loaded pistol about ! 
oh, what accursed carelessness. No, Halcot, take the 
plate away, I can't eat anything to-night, you have 
effectually spoiled my appetite.' 

' Don't take it so to heart, Bruce,' repKed his bro- 
ther languidly from the sofa ; * of course it was a mistake ; 
you forgot, and left it about. Do you recollect, though, 
when you first loaded it, and why ? ' 

Bruce thought a minute. 

' Oh, it was that night of the alarm, when there 
were men in the garden, and the mounted patrol rode 
down to warn us. I must have done it then, and forgot- 
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ten all about it ; but who would have thought of that 
disobedient Kttle monkey climbing up to get it P ' 

' He is incorrigible/ groaned Dudley, * I shall have 
to send him away.' 

' Well, well, we will see about that afterwards, he 
must have a good talking to first. By-the-by, where 
is he P are you not going to give him some tea P ' 

' Halcot has just put some milk and bread on the 
mat outside ; he is in solitary confinement at present. On 
second thought, I don't mean to use severe measures, 
but the boy well deserves a caning, and would get it 
too, if he were not so delicate. Did you knock, as I told 
you, Halcot P ' 

' Yes, Dudley.' 

' Did he answer you P ' 

' No, he was crying too much ; I could hear him 
sobbing from the stairs.' 

' Poor little beggar,' muttered soft-hearted Bruce ; 
and then Eill came down, very red-eyed and pallid, 
and absorbed in her apron, having woke up sulky and 
altogether unapproachable. 

While her big brothers nearly hugged her to death, 
and Katie lavished strawberry jam on her, and Halcot 
made depredations on the sugar-basin, for which he got 
his fingers caught, and severely punished, and Seymour 
played * peep-bo,' till he was red in the face, — the little 
maiden only ran her hand absently through those la- 
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mentable sticks of curls, or sitting bolt upright, gave 
vixenisli pinches to Nettle's tail, or rubbed her smarting 
eyes to keep them awake. 

' Baby does not love her brothers at all to-night,^ 
said Bruce, pretending to cry, and ending with a dis- 
mal howl. 

' Stoopid,' cried Rill, and gave her boot to Seymour, 
with a regal air, to be laced up more tightly. 

When Bruce and Katie had taken themselves off, 
with strict injunctions not to tell Aunt Margaret to- 
night, lest she should not sleep, I quietly begged 
Dudley to let me go and see how Charlie was getting 
on. 

He hesitated for a moment, as. if inclined to relent, 
but then said, 

' No, Nellie, I think not ; and I am acting now not 
on the hasty impulse of the moment, but from calm 
consideration. 1 have decided not to give him any 
further punishment, but a few hours' loneliness will do 
him no harm ; and I certainly do not wish you to have 
any conversation with hira to-night, I mean to speak 
to him myself before breakfast to-morrow.' 

' But you won't leave him alone in the dark ? ' I 
pleaded; ' consider what a timid nervous child he is.' 

* Hester may take him a light, if you like ; but no 
one else need go near him till Halcot goes to bed.' 

I turned away, only half satisfied ; he meant to be 
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merciful ; but did lie think what those hours of sus- 
pense must be to Charlie, shut up in his lonely room P 
If he would but have left him to me ; and I wished it 
more than ever when I passed soon after, and found 
Hester taking down the untasted meal. 

' How is he P ' I asked, eagerly, ' did you speak to 
himP' 

' No, miss ; Master Halcot told me not. Mr Dud- 
ley's awful put out, to be sure.' 

' But you saw him P ' 

' Well, miss, I can't say as how I did, for I just put 
the candle down, and drew the curtains, but he was 
huddled up on the foot of his bed, wrapped in Master 
Halcot's coat, and did not raise his head.' 

' Was he crying, Hester P ' 

' Just whinnying like, as if he were tired. Law, 
don't fret, miss ; I'm sure it was an audacious act of 
Master Charlie's, and ought to be punished. Poor 
darling Miss Baby, too/ and settling her neat white 
apron, Hester bustled away with the tray. 

But I sighed as I sat down in the silent drawing- 
room, and took Keith's letter from my pocket, for my 
heart was heavy to-night — strangely heavy, 'little 
Charlie.' 



2l2 



CHAPTER XII. 

* The air is full of farewells for the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel for her children crying, 
"Will not be comforted. 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise ; 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise/ — LongfeUow. 

I WAS still sitting alone in the drawing-room two 
hours later, utterly weary of myself and my own 
thoughts, when Halcot's curly head was suddenly 
thrust in at the door. 

' Nellie ! I wish you would come up to our room 
directly ; I am sure there is something the matter with 
Charlie — ^he looks so funny/ 

I dropped my work in amazement. 

' So funny, Halcot ? ' 

*Yes; he keeps sitting bolt upright in bed, and 
his eyes are so bright and queer, and he does nothing 
but talk about such droll things, — cricket-matches, and 
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lucifers ; I can't make him out a bit. Do come ; I'm 
sure lie is ill, or something/ 

Full of forebodings, I hurried up after Halcot, and 
bidding him follow me with a Kght, went to the little 
whitvC bed in the comer of the boy's room. 

Halcot had not exaggerated; the first glance was 
sufficient to show me that. 

Charlie was kneeling up among his pillows, dou- 
bling his fist at some imaginary object before him, his 
face flushed and scarlet, his eyes brilliant with un- 
natural lustre, his respiration oppressed and difficult, 
while he poured out a flood of incoherent matter in an 
excited strained voice, that I had never heard be- 
fore. 

One touch of the little burning hand, and then I 
said, 

' Oh, Charlie, Charlie ! ' in such a tone of agony, 
that Halcot looked quite frightened. 

' ShaU I fetch Dudley, NeUie ? ' 

* No, no ; wait a moment ; I must speak to him 
myself. Keep farther ofl*, Halcot — I don't want the 
light any more.' But the boy still held it with shak- 
ing hands, and looked on. 

' Charlie, darling, there is no one there ; it is only 
a shadow on the wall you see. Come, lie down ; look 
how cool and fresh those pillows are. Does your head 
ache, dearie P ' 
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* Who are you ? ^ he demanded, nervously, and 
shrinking from me as I tried to enforce my words. 

' Why, it is only sister sitting by you because you 
seem pooriy. Come, it is so cold, Charlie, let me lay 
you down.' 

' I can't lie down,' — ^tossing his head restlessly — * do 
you know why, Nellie P — it is Nellie, is it not P You 
are sure Dudley is not behind you P ' 

'Quite sure, darling; there, is your pillow com- 
fortable P '■ 

' No, no ; that dreadfiil pistol keeps going off in 
my ear. I am sure it is under these somewhere,^ and 
he plucked at the coverlet and blankets with feeble^ 
imcertain fingers, that made me turn cold all over. ' I 
can't sleep for the noise. Nellie, do — do take it 
away.' 

' There, I have thrown it out of the window ; you 
can't hear it any more, dear P Now lie quiet.' 

' But are you sure Dudley is not in the room P ' 

* Quite sure ; — ^he is down-stairs.' 

* I don't think it was Dudley I meant. Dudley 
never spoke to me like that before, or looked at me 
with such flashing eyes. He could not be cruel, could 
he P and it was cruel to call me a wicked boy, and say 
I had killed baby ! Oh, that pistol, Nellie ; — you 
have not thrown it into the garden, I know ; you have 
only pretended.' 



f 1 
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' Come away, Halcot, — come, I want you. You 
must sleep in Dudley^s room to-night.' 

' Is he so very ill, then P Oh, poor little fellow ; I 
may just kiss and bid him good-night first P ' 

' No, no, Halcot ; come away, do you hear me P— 
come ; ' but he only stood motionless, with fast-filling 
eyes, till I put my hand on his shoulder and led him 
out. 

Why did he linger so P did some sad presentiment 
come into his boy's heart that he should never, oh, 
never, look on his yoimg brother again P 

' Dudley, open your door — I have something to say 
to you.' 

A thin haggard face looked out at me with shaded 
eyes. 

' Let me rest, this one night, Nellie, — oh, how you 
trouble me ! ' 

' Dear brother, it is not I, but the hardness of our 
fate. " Little Charlie '^ is very ill, and you must go for 
Dr Waldegrave directly ! ' 

au!' 

* Yes, Halcot must sleep in your room to-night, and 
to-morrow he and Eill must be sent down to the 
Fernery — Katie will mind them for me — for, oh, Dud- 
ley, CharKe has the scarlet fever ! ' 

He cast on me a look of anguish I shall never for- 
get, and hurried away. 
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Halcot, standing behind me in the passage, now 
came up, and touched me on the arm ; the boy's face 
looked quite Uvid with horror. 

' Oh, Nellie, don't leave me tiU I have told you all. 
I have tried to hide it from you for fear of making 
you imeasy, but you remember about ** Grimm's Fairy 
Tales ? " ' 

' Yes, yes, — quick, let me go, Halcot.' 

'Well, he got it from Willie Benson's, when he 
went down town to-day ! ^ 

* Willie Benson ! well, what of that ? ' 

* He was not well, Charlie told me, when I found 
out about it ; and this evening, I hear from Seymour, 
who saw Mr Sparkes at the door, that both he and 
Bobbie have got it ; and, Nellie, Chariie did complain 
of sore throat this afternoon.' 

I wnmg my hands and sobbed bitteriy, and bidding 
him pray for dear Charlie and us all, went back into 
what was now the sick-room. 

Chariie was quieter, and hailed me with a smile 
when I entered, but in a few moments he began to 
ramble again. 

' Do you think I shall see mamma again soon, 
Nellie ? ' 

' My dariing boy, we shall all see her some day.' 

* I don't know, but I fancy I shall see her sooner 
than any of you. I dreamt of her last night, and oh. 
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she looked like a queen, so happy and smiling, with 
something that looked like stars round her head, I 
think it was a crown. Mamma is in heaven, Nellie, is 
she not P ' 

* Yes, yes, Charlie/ 

' Oh, I shall soon see her, it is a long way there, 
but clouds look easy to walk upon, don't they ? some- 
thing like treading on snow, only nicer/ 

Then growing bewildered, and putting his hands 
to his head, 

* There — it has gone off again — one, two, three ! 
Oh, tell baby not to cry so, — I would not hurt her for 
the world, poor baby, poor baby. Oh, Nellie, why 
does not mamma come to me P — I want her so — I want 
her so dreadfully ; she used to kiss me, and say all 
sorts of sweet things vhen we were alone together, and 
she never called me a wicked boy like Dudley did ; 
don't let him come near me, hide me from him, Nellie. 
Oh, dear kind Nell, take care of me, and never leave 
me again ! ' 

' Never, never, Charlie ! ' 

The little creature shivered, moaned, and then lay 
quiet. Oh, my motherless boy, my poor motherless and 
fatherless boy ! is this what we shall have to answer 
forP 

'Well bowled, well bowled— Duncan's out — it is 
Walter Hammond's turn. What are you saying, that 
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he was buried yesterday, and can't come ? no, he was 
not, it was Gerty — Gerty, whom I used to carry in my 
arms round the garden, and drop in the middle of the 
strawberry-bed — only for fun, you know, Dudley — ^no 
one was hurt, not even baby ; though she cried so that 
I thought she was killed, it made such a bang and she 
went down so. Dudley is hiding somewhere in the 
corner of the room, with a long stick, but I shall only 
say it was for fun.' 

And so on, and so on, till I was fairly sickened with 
the babble of deUrium, and then Dr Waldegrave and 
Dudley came in. 

As the latter crossed the threshold, the little fellow, 
believing he was addressing some one else, called 
out to him earnestly not to let Dudley come in, for he 
knew that he hated him, and would never speak to him 
again. And as he said this, the look of pain and re- 
morse in Dudley's eyes was so pitiable, I could not look 
at him for my tears. 

All through that dreadful night, and it was a dread- 
ful night to us both, — ^he sat silent and motionless at 
the head of the little bed, only rising to render me any 
assistance as I required it, and always with that heart- 
broken look on his face. 

Once only he spoke to me, when I implored him to 
have pity on himself, and lie down and take the rest of 
which he had such sore need. 
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* Don't ask me to leave my post, Nellie,' he returned, 
in a hoarse whisper, drawing back the hand I was 
chafing in mine. 

* At least let me keep it while I can. Heaven only 
knows,' he continued, 'how I have striven to do my 
duty by that unhappy child ; and Heaven knows also 
how miserably I have failed. I only trust it will be 
merciful, and not try me beyond my strength.' 

And then he went back to his place, to lay his head 
on Charlie's pillow, and listen to the incoherent raving, 
with that terrible under-current always running 
through it, that Dudley was angered beyond forgive- 
ness, and that his anger had broken his heart. 

With the first dawn of early morning, Dr Walde- 
grave came again, and still he watched with a grave 
and steady face, and would give no opinion ; not even 
Dudley, who followed him out, could obtain any certain 
information ; he could not judge as yet, he said, he 
would come again at noon. 

Dudley would not go to the factory, though Bruce 
and I prayed him to, but wandered in and out the sick- 
room all day, attempting to be of service to me ; but 
first he sent Rill and Halcot down to the Fernery, 
where Katie promised to take faithful care of them. 

Katie begged very hard at first to share my 
nursing, but Bruce would not hear of it, the risk was 
too great ; but he promised, if Dudley would consent 
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to give up his watch for the following night, he would 
most wiUingly take it himself. 

Dudley was reluctant to do so for a long time, and 
would not be persuaded, but towards the evening he 
alarmed Dr Waldegrave and myself by having a pro- 
longed fainting-fit, and after that we had no trouble 
with him ; only first he made us promise that we would 
call him if there were any perceptible change. 

Never had I seen Bruce such a dear, kind fellow 
as he was that night ; he was so cheerful and good, so 
handy, and full of little inventions, so careful for my 
comfort, so thoughtless of his own. 

In the quiet intervals, when no special watching 
was required, he would make me lie down, and cover 
me up on Halcot's bed, and shade the light, and 
replenish the fire noiselessly, speaking and moving as 
if he had been used to such work all his life. 

It was a more comfortable night on the whole, and 
towards morning the fever began to abate, and we 
looked more hopefully to Dr Waldegrave's visit ; and 
as Dudley was still asleep, worn out by his anxiety, 
Bruce followed him down to ask his opinion. 

He was a long time absent, and when he came back 
his eyes were red, and his face very pale. 

' You don't mean to say he thinks him worse P ' 

Bruce took my hand without speaking. 

' Is he so very ill, then ? ' 
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' "We must make up our minds to lose him, dear 
NelUe ! ' 

' But why, why P the fever is gone. Look, he is 
asleep, the darling, and looks just Kke his old self. He 
is never dying ; I won't believe it, Bruce ! ' 

* My dear,' he said, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, * we must not fight against it, it only makes 
it worse. Think of Dudley, Nellie, and keep up for his 
sake ! ' 

' It is for his sake I am so sorrowing ; he will never 
get over it — ^it will break his heart,' and then I could 
not speak for my bitter crying. 

' My dear,' said Bruce, with a little sob, 'we shall 
do nothing if you give way so : indeed it is not right ! 
While there is life there is hope, Dr Waldegrave says, 
though he dared not hold out any of his own ; he look- 
ed so grieved for us, Nellie ! ' 

* But what did he say P I don't understand it. If 
the fever is better, why cannot he get well P ' 

' The fever has never been great, the doctor says, 
not half as bad as Freddy Hammel's, and he is doing 
well ; but there is no power — that is the mischief — the 
dear fellow has no constitution, no stamina, no reserve 
strength, and, as he told our poor mother, no ability to 
wrestle with disease ; he is slowly sinking.' 

' Slowly sinking ! God help thee, little Charlie ! ' 
' That which you call sleep is only a stupor ; when 
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lie recovers from that he will be conscious till — till — ' 
here Bruce paused. ' No, I can't talk any more about 
it ; besides, I have to tell poor Dudley, and run down 
to the works, and see if Drewitt Wells can manage 
without me. I shall be back in an hour or two ; I 
must just report news to Katie through the window. 
Poor girl, she is so anxious ! ' 

I never knew how Dudley received those heavy 
tidings, but he came in shortly afterwards, and took 
his old place, which he was never to leave till all was 
over. 

The lethargy, or stupor, as Bruce called it, lasted 
all day; but towards evening there were signs of 
rousing, and as Dudley moved to draw the curtain 
closer, he opened his eyes and looked at him, this time 
without shuddering. 

' Is that you, Dudley ? ' 

Dudley dropped the curtain he held, and bent over 
him. 

' My darling boy, do you know me ? ' 

' Know you f of course I do ! Ah, I see what 
you mean ; but you are not angry with me now, are 
you ? I am so very ill ; you will not be angry with me 
any more, Dudley ; for I have always loved you so ! ' 
and he tried to raise himself to kiss him, but fell back 
on his pillows. 

' Oh, Charlie, Charlie, do not break my heart. My 
precious boy, can you ever forgive me ? ' 
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' Forgive you P what have I to forgive P I was a 
bad, wicked boy, and disobeyed you, and nearly killed 
dear baby ! Oh, Nellie/ he sighed wearily, ^ tell him 
not to cry so, it makes me sore all over ! ' 

But Dudley, worn out by sorrow, and unable to 
control himself, hid his face in the pillows, and sobbed 
aloud. 

' I am so very tired,' said the dying boy ; ' and it 
makes me so sorry to see him so unhappy, when I love 
him so dearly, and have given him so much pain. I 
want to kiss you, dear, if you could only let me, and 
do take me in your arms as you used to do in the old 
times, before I made you angry. I want to sleep, 
somehow, and I cannot rest here ! ' 

Dudley, trembling in every limb, took the little 
creature to his bosom, and let him nestle there ; but 
Charlie seemed restless still. 

'You don't kiss me, Dudley; are you sure you 
have forgiven me P ' 

His quivering lips touched the boy's eyes, and hair 
and brow, and something like a blessing escaped his 
lips. 

' My pretty boy — my precious little Charlie ! ' 

* Oh, then, you do love me ! How nice all that 
sounds, if you would not cry. See, your tears are on 
my face, Dudley, and on your own too ; I must kis s 
them away.' And, throwing his weak arms round his 
neck, he gave his last sweet caresses. 
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' Don't give them all to me, Charlie ; look, there is 
poor Nellie longing for some, and Bruce too/ 

* Let them come to me,^ murmured the child ex- 
haustedly. ' Ah ! that is your hand, Bruce, it is so 
strong and brown, and Dudley's is so thin. Mind you 
take care of Dudley when I am gone ; and tell him 
not to grieve, for T always loved him — always. And 
there is dear kind Nell, too. Don't leave me, Nellie* 
I like to see you there. The room's getting dark, I 
think, and I am cold.' 

* There is light in heaven, Charlie.' 
The fast- glazing eyes brightened. 

' Yes, yes — and mother is there, is she not ? and 
father too ? Is that a great white angel standing at 
the foot of the bed P Look how he smiles and beckons; 
he has surely come for me.' 

' Ay, surely. Farewell, little Charlie.' 

* Ah, now, Nellie is crying ; I am so sorry. Mind 
and kiss dear baby for me ; and tell Halcot ^ — ^here his 
voice dropped. 

' Look, he is trying to clasp your neck, Dudley ; 
raise his dear hands for him, they cannot find their 
way alone ' — and Bruce laid them on his brother's 
shoulders. 

' Yes, I meant that. God bless you all ! One more 
kiss, Dudley. Don't fret — don't fret. Now lay me 
down, please.' 
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Ay, lay him down, for the light is gone out of the 
sweet violet eyes, and it is only the lifeless clay we are 
so passionately caressing. 

Good-bye — good-bye till we meet in heaven, 'little 
CharHe ! ' 

«««« ««« « 

That night, as I left Dudley's room, I saw a foreign 
paper, sealed and stamped, lying on the hall table ; and 
scarcely knowing what I expected, I broke the seal, 
and as I did so the following paragraph met my 
eye :— 

' At Ravenna, in the twenty-ninth year of her age, 
Marion Beatrix, the eldest surviving child of the late 
Harold and Eleanor Vivian.' 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

* Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer ; 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here ; 
Here still is the smile, that no clond can overcast, 
And a heart and a hand all thine own to the last.* — Moore. 

June scents are in the air, the fragrance of the 
garden sweets, the breath of the new-mown hay, 
pleasant sights and sounds around ns, the lark's 
song as he soars into the central blue, the sun 
flushing the clover, the bleating of the new white 
lambs in the meadows down by the pool, the low- 
ing of the dappled kine browsing in the short crisp 
grass, the freshness of the spring mingled with the 
glory of the summer. 

Come, we have had enough of sadness, let us 
turn to brighter scenes, and the dawning of a 

better hope. 

Bereavement has but one mournful repetition ; 
sorrow, an empty and useless flow of words ; let us 
shroud ourselves in the mantle of oblivion, let us 
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avoid this retrospect, so harassing to my readers, 
80 exquisitely painful to myself. 

Vain indeed would it be for me to tell how 
sorely we missed our precious boy ; let each afflicted 
one put him or her self into our place, his own heart 
will inform him, — ^but for me, who was doubly be- 
reaved, who had lost my child and my friend ; 
ah, no wonder my smiles were slow to return, as I 
trod the weary path through the valley of desola- 
tion, to the border-land of despair. 

But not for long ; oh, not for long. Heaven 
is merciful, and human love is great ; though one 
link snap after another^ the ties that bind us to 
life are strong ; we are smitten, let us have 
patience, no suffering save one is eternal. 

One evening, it was the eighteenth of June, I 
remember, for it was Dudley's birthday, we sat 
together by the open window, looking out on the 
lawn and the cedar-tree. 

In accordance with Dudley's wish, the day had 
been suffered to pass without any of its customary 
formalities, and as evening came on, he and I were 
left alone together in the quiet house, Halcot hav- 
ing taken his little sister down to the parsonage 
to meet some juvenile parishioners at a grand straw- 
berry f&te in the garden. 
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Dudley had been very silent and abstracted for 
some time, and as I sat opposite, at my work, I 
could not help stealing a glance now and then, not 
often, lest he should think himself watched, — and 
as I did so, I wondered what current of thought he 
was pursuing, as his eyes rested with that dim 
far-away look on the wide stretch of sunset-clouds 
just warming from gold to crimson. 

Was he thinking of his brief life, with its 
seven-and- twenty summers, its short feverish dream 
of happiness ? did he see himself in the zenith of his 
youth, a broken man P broken in health, in heart, 
in hopes, in all that makes up the glory of life ; 
with nothing to sustain him to the end, but the 
strength of his faith, the endurance of his manhood? 

He was very changed ; even in repose the over- 
wrought tension of the nerves never relaxed ; sweet 
sorrowful curves round the mouth, heavy mourn- 
ful gray eyes, deep lines traced on the clear broad 
forehead, slight indications of gray in the dark 
hair over the temples; thin white hands, once 
strong and brown ; — ah, my dear, my dear ! what 
are these but signs that life, and not time, hath 
dealt very hardly with you ? 

A movement of the opening door, a slow rustle 
over the cool summer matting, a shadow, and the 
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sign of waving hands/ and then we rose confused 
and startled to our feet, as a lady in deep mourn- 
ing entered, who threw back her long crape veil, 
and looked at us ; — ^it was Eleanor. 

* Lenore, Lenore I ' 

'I have come back to you, Dudley.' 

But almost before the low broken murmur had 
escaped her lips, he had her in his arms, and had 
laid her beautiful head on his breast. 

What was it she was saying P 

' Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it,' and made as though she would 
have knelt to him*; but he held her up with his 
brave right hand, and closed her quivering lips 
with his passionate kisses. 

* Here, on my heart, love, here, in your right- 
ful place, where no other head but yours has ever 
rested, — my darling, my lost Lenore ! ' 

She folded her arms about his neck, like the 
djring boy had done, and threw back her head till 
her eyes rested on his ; and aa she did so, her &ce 
wore a look like a little child in pain. 

' I knew it, I feared it ; how changed, how wan, 
how sad ! ah, it is all my doing. Can you ever for- 
give me P oh, my love, my love, can you ever for- 
give me again P ' 
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'Unto seventy times seven, Eleanor, unto 
seventy times seven/ 

She took his patient hand, and kissed it^ and 
hiding her face in his breast, wept as if her heart 
would break ; and as he bent over her with his 
eyes of love, I went out of the room, and left them 
to themselves. 

Yes, I left them, and stealing down the garden 
walks to the orchard, seated myself on the low 
green hillock under the King Pippin tree, and 
clasping my hands before me, let the evening breeze 
stir the hair from my brow, and cool my flushed 
face. 

Above me slow piles of ruddy clouds faded away 
to westward, and over my head the ripple and rust- 
ling of leaves kept up monotonous swaying with 
my thoughts, and only the waking twitter of some 
happy nestling broke in upon the silence of the 
hour. 

And the rush of tumultuous feeling at my heart, 
was it pleasure or pain P or a strange mingling of 
bothP 

Alas, how can I tell, save that I was utterly 
bewildered, and that my pulses were beating like 
a fluttering bird, just fallen to the ground. 

Could this indeed be Eleanor ? proud, wilful. 
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capricious Eleanor P this beautiful sorrowful wo- 
maiiy who spoke in such broken tones, and looked 
at us with such mild loving eyes. 

She was very altered ; there was not a tinge of 
colour in her thin white face, and the flood of golden 
curls, that used to stream from under her hat, was 
folded back in loosely dropping braids; and in 
her eyes, and in her voice, and in her mute cling- 
ing caress, there was eome great, unspeakable 
change, like the dawning of a new life. 

Could it be that Marion's words had oome 
true P Ah, how well I remember them — 

' It may be that my human experience may 
err, and that it may need some crueller process 
than the gentle influences of love to work this 
change — but it will come yet' 

Had it come P Had isuflering and affliction 
purified and strengthened her, till, from the vague 
restless dreams of her girlhood, she had awakened 
to the reality of perfected womanhood P 

Heaven grant that it might be so, and that 
her sister's prayer could be realized. 

And the crimson clouds turned pale and ashen 
gray ; and slow luminous stars trembled on their 
verge; and a fair young moon trailed silvery 
paths over the damp« k)ng grass; and the moist 
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manna of the night fell thick on the hungry 
Bhrubs—and still I sat with clasped hands trjdng 
to think. 

Presently, lights beg^n to gleam in the upper 
windows — the children had returned — and, be- 
coming suddenly oppressed with the gloom and 
stillness, I hastened down the garden and re- 
gained the drawing-room window. 

Hester had been in during my absence, and 
kindled the evening lamp ; Dudley had moved it 
aside, but its light fell full on Eleanor's shining 
hair and pure white face, as she sat on the couch 
by Dudley's side, her bead still resting an his 
shoulder, and her hands clasped in his. 

But Dudley's face, so calm, so unspeakably 
happy, with its old fond smile, as leaning over 
him I put back the hair from his forehead with 
caressing fingers — 

*Is that you, dear Nellie? where have you 
been so long ? Child, your hand is cold, and your 
dress heavy with dew ! ' 

' I have been keeping the moon company, that 
is all — you have not wanted me to-night f — ' 

* Little jealousy ! do we want our sister, Le- 
nore ? ' 

She did not answer, but beckoned me towards 
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her with a smile ; and, making me sit beside her, 
kept her hand in mine. 

' Do you know Marion has sent me to you, 
her last precious legacy to Helen, her friend P ' 

The soft lips touched my face. 

^ Will you have me as your sister, Nellie, now 
that he has forgiven me P ' 

* Dear Eleanor, can you doubt it P ' 

* Tell us about her, my darling,' said Dudley ; 
but I noticed his voice faltered as he spoke — 
' Nell loved her dearly, and so, indeed, did we 
all.' 

* She never chid me,' murmured Eleanor, softly, 
*for she knew that I was broken-hearted — oh, 
Dudley, Dudley, how could you leave me as you 
did, that day P ' 

'It was you who left me, my bird, but you 
have flown back to your nest — see here ! ' 

And he drew the little gray glove from his 
breast. 

' Night and day this has lain next to my 
heart, but I always knew that you would come 
back to claim it as your own. I have you fast, 
Eleanor, I will never lose you again I ' 

'Never, never,' she repeated. 

' Nay, do not weep, beloved, perhaps this part- 
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ing, with all its pain, has been for our good. I 
know it has been for mine ; for the Eleanor that 
has come back to me to-day, is sweeter and better 
far than the Eleanor I have lost/ 

* I humbly trust so, in my heart of hearts I 
pray that I may be worthy of your love.' 

^ Child, do not fear — ^I have you fast — ^you are 
not alone, I will be your friend, as well as your 
lover, to aid and comfort you, Lenore ! ' 

* When you left me to my despair, Dudley, do 
you know how I suffered P how wicked and rest- 
less I was P how I lay at her feet, and prayed that 
I might die ! ' 

* My dearest, hush ! ' 

*You passed me on the threshold without a 
word, when my heart was breaking, and though I 
called your name thrice in my remorse, you never 
heard ; you were deaf, even to my voice, Dudley, 
my love.' 

His mild, gray eyes dwelt sorrowfully upon 
her, but he did not reply. 

' And then the devil, whose name is Legion, 
entered into me, and my pride sustained me. I 
hardened my heart, and set my face as a flint, and 
exulted in my own torture. Those were dreadful 
days with me.' 
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* Darling; they are past; why recall them P ' 

* Let me speak for this once^ and then, if you 
bid, I will be silent. I am very humble, dear — 
my spirit is broken — ^broken in the weary watches 
of the night when I sat by her side, sweet saint, as 
her '^ feet stumbled on the dark mountains,'* and 
she went down the gloomy valley, writhing with 
untold agonies, yet patient as a little child.' 

Faithfid unto death, Marion, faithfid unto 
death. 

' Did she know you to the last, Eleanor P ' 

' Yes, yes ; and with her failing strength she 
drew my head to her bosom, and prayed Heaven 
to have mercy on her unhappy child — ^her poor 
motherless, unhappy Lenore.' 

There was silence for a few minutes, then — 

' Do you love me, Eleanor P ' 

She raised her wondering eyes to his, as if she 
had not heard him aright. 

* Shoidd I have humbled myself so, if I did 
not P ' she replied. 

' Then come home to me at once. I am lonely, 
Lenore, and so are you. Come home to me, my 
love, and I will comfort you.' 

These were the last words I heard him speak 
to her that evening, for soon after, I had occasion 
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to leave the room, and when I came back^ she was i 

only waiting to bid me good-bye, before Dudley i 

took her over the low meadows to the Priory. . j 

It was lafe enough before he returned, and - - ^ 
then his first words drove sleep that night from 
my eyes. 

' Nellie, it is all arranged, and she is to be my 
wife before next month is out ; she owned Marion 
would have wished it so ; and, dear, I am a 
happy man.' 

' God bless you, Dudley.' 

' You will miss me at first, dear Nellie, but I 
shall be very close to you, and the Priory and 
Sunnyside shall be like one house.' 

The Priory ! Dudley master of the Priory ! I 
could scarcely believe my ears. 

' Shall you live there P why, I thought — Sim- 
nyside is your own house, you know.' 

Dudley smiled mysteriously. 

*At present, — well, I am too happy to talk 
about houses and lands to-night ; we shall have 
plenty of time to discuss that, but now, I can only 
think that Eleanor, my Eleanor, has come back to 
me to-night — my darling, my wife that is to 
be.^ 

And kissing me fondly he left the room, and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* And I must give you up, who love you so, 

Your face and voice have made my home so long ; 
My heart can find no words to bid you go, 

jVIy brother — older ties are all too strong. 
Your kindly smile has been our household sun, 

Your strong right hand has been so true and kind ; 
God bless you still, my best beloved one, 
In life, and home, and in your chosen bride.' 

Sehn Burnaide. 

All too swiftly passed the time, till the last day 
arrived that was to see Dudley master of Sun- 
nyside ; but, even in that brief space, thick and 
fast came the changes around and about us. 

For two days after Dudley's re-engagement 
arrived news from the north, that our dear Loo 
had become a mother, and great was Herwald's 
pride and joy over his firstborn son. 

Dudley Willoughby Delorme, so the young 
heir was called, and Dudley, though reluctant, 
was compelled to go down some ten days before 
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his marriage, to give and receive congratulations 
and to make acquaintance with his godson. 

Aunt Nellie — well, it was very strange, but I 
liked it, even though it made me feel lonely — 
lonely and a little sad. 

During his brief stay in the north, Dudley 
assisted at another festivity, for, two days after 
the christening, Milly Vaughan was married from 
Hurst-hall, and Dudley was Hubert^s best man. 

He came up the next day, and Herwald with 
him, and both had much to say in praise of the 
little dark- faced bride, who sent her dear love to 
Nellie, and only hoped she might be as happy as 
she was that day. 

Eleanor had been with me during Dudley's 
absence, and the more I was with her, the more I 
marvelled at the wonderftd change that had passed 
over her. 

Who, indeed, could recognize the capricious, 
fitful child, in the mild, gracious woman, whose 
voice was so low and sad, and on whose meek 
beautiful countenance there was the impress of a 
crushing sorrow. 

Great indeed was Dudley's power over her ; in 
his absence she drooped and pined, spoke little, 
and sat apart, but at the sound of his step and 
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voice, her face would brighten, her great eyes grew 
brilliant and happy, and she would go out to meet 
him — ^her dearest friend— and nestle her golden 
head against him, as if there were no other rest- 
ing-place for her on earth. 

And when, as sometimes it happened, a spark 
of the old Eleanor spirit would burst out, kindle 
in her voice, and crimson her face, one grave, low 
word from Dudley, nay, even a glance of his 
eye, allayed the passing fever, and subdued her 
pride. 

A fair, sweet woman ; but as Dudley sometimes 
said, as he fondly looked at her, 'not his old 
Lenore.' She had never come back, but a better 
and a lovelier than the one he had lost. 

But what was most striking was her entire 
passiveness in the preparations for her maniage ; 
she left everything in mine and Dudley's hands, 
as if we were her two guardians, and she some 
lonely orphaned child, who had no concern at all 
in her own fate. 

Even in the matter of her trousseau she resign- 
ed all to Babette and me ; merely stipulating that 
she was to leave off her mourning on her wed- 
ding-day, for Marion had made her promise to 
do so. 
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' She never liked me in black/ she said, with a 
sad smile, 'and she knew that I should mourn 
for her as truly as if I were shrouded from head to 
foot in crape/ 

* But surely you have some choice in colours, 
Eleanor P' I remonstrated, 'How are we to 
satisfy your taste unless you aid us P ' 

' Babette knows them by this time,' she return- 
ed, and passed on. 

And shortly after I saw her wandering through 
the garden paths, plucking the rosebuds with list- 
less hands, only to throw them away. 

Herwald, when he saw her on his arrival at 
Sunnyside, told Dudley that he had done wisely 
in fixing the marriage at once. She was pining 
for her sister, he said, and would never be settled 
or well till he had taken her away ; but though I 
argued with him, I did not feel quite satisfied. 

* Eleanor,' I said one day, as she glided past 
me like a wraith in the twilight, ' I am not con- 
tent about you; are you sure that you do not 
regret anything P that you are really happy P ' 

She fixed her wistful eyes on me ; there was 
truth, but there was sadness in their blue 
depths. 

* I am happy, Nellie, but I miss Marion ! ' 

VOL. III. 16 
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* My dear^ I know it ; but you love Dudley, do 
you not P ' 

' More than all the world beside ; I would lay 
down my life for his dear sake/ 

' Then why not rouse yourself from this melan- 
choly that oppresses you. Bemember that in 
three days more you will become the wife of the 
man you love ; can any woman desire a prouder 
fate, Eleanor P Why then this sadness P ' 

She clasped her hands over the cross she wore 
at her bosom ; it was a trick of hers now. Some- 
times she would press it till the glittering facets 
cut into her white flesh, and left its mark graven 
on her palm. 

* I am in a dream ; don't ask me to analyze it, 
I cannot. I am happy, and I tremble ; content, 
but fearful as a child ! What if I fail in my wifely 
duty P I that love him, yet have ploughed his hair 
with gray P When he warmed and cherished me, 
I stung him, I plunged barbed arrows into his 
faithful heart. Nellie, I have no trust in myself, 
only in him.' 

* And is not that enough, Lenore P ' said a voice 
in her ear, and Dudley's hand was on her shoulder. 
' Come, what have we to do with fears and antici- 
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patory troubles ; remember, my dearest, that your 
future belongs to your husband and heaven/ 

His least word always calmed her ; and the 
agitated look now died off her face as he spoke, 
and for the rest of the evening Eleanor looked 
and moved more like her old self than I had seen 
her yet. 

It was a great disappointment to us all, that 
Louie could not come up to the wedding; but 
Herwald was with us some days before and after- 
wards, entering into all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and making himself generally useful. 

There was no end to business ; every now and then 
Mr Howard Tracy, the Vivians' solicitor, and Mr 
Stephenson, our own, met in the Sunnyside dining- 
room, and Bruce, and Dudley, and Herwald would 
go in and have long conferences with closed doors 
and much mystery. 

* I tell you it is all stuff and nonsense,' said 
downright Kitty to me one day, as we sat working 
together, while Eleanor stood dreamily apart by 
the window ; ' these lawyers want .to pocket a long 
fee, that's all, and make as much out of it as they 
can. I hate such mystery. Why, the business is 
as straightforward as possible, Bruce told me so. 
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Everything belongs to Eleanor solely and without 
reserve, and will come into her husband's posses- 
sion as a matter of course; and a tight little 
property it is, Bruce says ; it will make him the 
richest landowner in the county, Earl de Lacy 
excepted/ 

I was silent. Truly ' his lines had fallen to 
him in pleasant places.' How nobly and well he 
would take his place among the county families ; 
he, with the gentle blood of the Mortimers flow- 
ing through his veins. Dudley Mortimer of the 
Priory, — ^yes, it sounded very well. 

An opening door, a distant babble of voices, 
advancing footsteps, and then Bruce, flushed and 
eager, put his face into the room. 

* Ladies, your presence is requested in the 
dining-room, and Helen Marion Mortimer's especial 
signature is required.' 

* More mystery,' quoth Kitty ; but she followed 
gladly enough ; and Halcot, who was in a state of 
great excitement in the hall, was beckoned in also. 

Herwald and Dudley were conversing in the 
bay window as we entered, and the two lawyers 
bending over certain deedy-looking parchments 
before them. 

* Helen Marion, my dear,' said old Mr Stephen- 
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son, who was a familiar friend of the family, * Bruce 
has told you that we want your signature for the 
transfer of certain properties passing into your 
handsi and appertaining to yourselfi heirs, and 
assigns for ' — 

* My dear sir/ said Dudley advancing, * you are 
bewildering my sister, who has as much head for 
business as most women, I suppose; if you will 
suffer me, I will explain our family arrangements 
to her myself, and without the formal technical- 
ities, which will only puzzle her- Nellie, my dear, 
sit down ; and, Mr Stephenson, you must put me 
right if I make any error in speech-' 

The lawyer bowed, and smiled, and Mr Howard 
Tracy having furnished the other ladies with 
chairs, Dudley began to speak. 

'You will imderstand, my dear sister, that 
Bruce has as much voice in these arrangements as 
I ; but as, by virtue of necessity, two cannot speak 
at once with any hope of being understood, he has 
constituted me his spokesman/ 

^ Hear, hear,' said Bruce, patting him on the 
back; ^you must go into Parliament, and be a 
great gun in the Commons, Dudley/ 

An interruption which made us all laugh, and 
Mr Howard Tracy frown. 
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* Business^ my dear sir, business ; consider this 
gentleman's time ' — ^here Mr Stephenson bowed ; — 
* in order to gain this young lady's signature we 
must make her understand these matters a little. 
Pray continue, Mr Mortimer.' 

*You see, Nellie,' began Dudley again, very 
good-humouredly, Uhat such a great change in 
the family position necessitates much careful 
thought, and Bruce and I wish you to know how 
everything stands with us.' 

'Hear, hear,' muttered Bruce rather less 
audibly, with a sly wink at his Kitty. 

* My dear Eleanor has endowed me with such 
wealth, that I must of necessity withdraw myself 
from the factory, which was our father's business, 
and the elder son's share devolves of right to 
Bruce, and he — he' — here Dudley stammered, 
hesitated, and lost himself. ' I mean, of course, 
the business is solely his.' 

* Nearly put your foot in it, old fellow,' groaned 
Bruce. 

* Hush ! ' said his brother. 

* Louie also has all she needs — ' 

'And a long way over,' ejaculated Bruce 
sotto toce, 

' —and requires nothing from us ; and with 
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Eleanor's consent I mean to take Haleot's future 
upon myself. He will make but a bad man of 
business ; so I propose that he go to Oxford with 
Seymour, and then choose a profession for him- 
self — ^barrister, or clergyman; only, — ^looking at 
the boy's radiant face, we advise him to choose 
the wig. 

' There only remains you, Nellie ; for we con- 
stitute you Rill's, or rather as it stands here, 
Maud Edith's guardian, until such time as she 
come of age ; and for this purpose your two 
brothers, of their own free gift, resign Sunnyside 
to you and to your children for ever, only hoping 
that a happier life may dawn for you in the dear 
old place.' 

' Amen,' cried Bruce, this time seriously. 

' But, Dudley—' 

* Nay, no objection, it is a free gift from Bruce 
and me.' 

* But why should not Bruce have it P it is so 
much better than the Fernery ! ' 

' But not than the new Fernery that is to be 
Herwald's and my present to him. Look how he 
reddens, and pretends not to understand, though 
we have been dinning it into him for an hour 
past. 
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' Sunnyside is little to old Bruce's taste, though 
it is dear to you as to me, Nellie ; and that you 
may be able to keep up the old place, we make 
over to you our mother's dowry that was sunk 
into the business ten years ago, and which will 
yield you some three hundred a-year ; and if 
that should not be enough * — here Dudley again 
hesitated — ' Bruce wishes to make up whatever is 
required ; that is aU, I think, Mr Stephenson ? ' 

* All, my dear sir, all at least that *— 

Here Bruce gave the old man a perceptive 
nudge. 

* Ah, yes, I understand. Now for the signature 
— now, my dear. Sunnyside is yours for ever.* 

Utterly bewildered and touched to the heart 
with their thought and goodness, I affixed my 
name in a trembling hand ; and then Dudley and 
Bruce came up and kissed me, and Katie and 
Eleanor did the same. 

Mistress of Sunnyside ! — never, never to know 
another home ! well, it was more than I dared to 
expect. 

This was the morning before the wedding, and 
in the evening there was a grand show of presents, 
and more excitement. 

Dudley's gift to his bride was a locket set 
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with diamonds, with MarionV portrait and hair ; 
and at the same time he hung round my neck a 
similar one of less value, set with pearls, with his 
own miniature inside it. 

Eleanor, too, gave me a costly bracelet, spark- 
ling with brilliants, and the beautiful coral and 
pearl parure that Marion used to wear. 

' Do take them/ she pleaded, as I remonstrated 
with her on her lavish generosity ; ' indeed I have 
more jewels than I know how to use, and you have 
nothing but Herwald's brooch and the necklet 
Mrs Hazeldean sent you; and I know — I know 
how you loved her, and will prize them for her sake/ 

* And not for yours, Eleanor P ' 

She laid her cheek to mine in a fondling way 
quite new to her. 

* I think you love me too, a little ; but, dear, 
I have learnt to be so glad that I am going to be 
your sister too* — smilingly — 'not only for Dud- 
ley's sake, but for your own.' 

It was late that night ; Dudley had just returned 
from taking Eleanor for the last time over the low 
fields to the Priory, and was busily engaged in his 
own room packing up his travelling valise for the 
morrow and talking over his intended route with 
Herwald. 
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Leaning against the wall of my adjoining 
chamber, I could catch, though very faintly, the 
pleasant sound of their voices, — ^Dudley's low happy 
laugh, and Herwald's joyous repartee ; but some- 
how to-night both seemed to jar painfully on my 
ear, when I remembered how I should miss one of 
those voices on the morrow. 

If only I could creep in after him and bid him 
good-night for the last time in the dear old room ! 
Would Herwald never go P — ^no, there was more 
laughter, scraps of French, some lively anecdote or 
other, another mirthful volley, and a little whist- 
ling, twelve chiming from the church tower, his 
wedding day. I could bear it no longer ; hark — 
yes, the door was opened, held ajar, then closed 
with a bang ; and Herwald went off down the pas- 
sage humming the Wedding March to himself. 

' Who is there P come in. Why, is it you, 
child P I thought you were in bed and asleep, an 
hour ago.* 

* I don't expect there will be much sleep for 
me to-night ; can I help you P ' 

There seemed to be need of my help ; the room 
was strewn over with coats, waistcoats, gloves, col- 
lars, and the heterogeneous matter of a gentleman's 
trousseau ; the new Scotch maud flung carelessly 
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over one chair, and the splendid dressing-case with 
silver settings that Herwald and Louie had given 
him, heaped over with a confused medley of rub- 
bish. 

* Help me ! ' said Dudley, cheerfully cramming 
in the pile of new shirts ; * no, thank you, I have 
just done. Look what a first-rate packer I am, 
everything fits into comers, as if they were made 
for them ; it is funny to think I shall never have 
this sort of thing to do for myself again. Just 
fancy me with a valet, to bring me my shaving 
water in the morning, and lay out my dress clothes 
for dinner.' 

' It is rather strange to imagine it. Dud- 
ley.' 

* Is it not ? don't touch those coats, please, no 
one has a knack of folding them but myself ; you 
may buckle up the maud, if you like ; yes, just 
think of me doing the South of France en grande 
Seigneur, with Babette and Dominique in the 
rumble. They will call me milord at the hdtels, see 
if they don't,' and Dudley laughed merrily. 

* Take care of yourself when I am gone, Nellie, 
and write often, mind.' 

' If you wish it,' I replied, quietly. 

The evident despondency of my tone struck 
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Dudley, for he raised his eyes from his work and 
looked at me. 

* Why, what a white weary girl ! We have let 
you do too much to-day, with one thing and an- 
other. Go to bed, darling ; you must not show 
that sad little face to-morrow.* 

* Oh, Dudley,' I began, * I shall miss you so,' 
and then I fairly burst out crying. 

In a moment he was beside me, and holding 
me by the shoulders with firm kind hands. 

'Nellie, my dear child, hush, this will never 
do.' 

' I am so sorry,' I answered, sobbing exhaust- 
edly, * but I am so tired and excited, and so very, 
very sad, Dudley ! ' 

He was silent a moment, and then relaxing his 
hold, made me sit down, and placed himself on 
the arm of the chair, where I could rest my head 
against him and be content. 

' Nellie, do you remember what I said to you 
on the day of my engagement P ' 

' Yes, eVery word.' 

* My dear,' he returned very gravely, ' what I 
said then, I say now; — nothing, not even my 
Eleanor's dear love, can make you less to me, — it 
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is impossible, it could not be ; you are what you 
must always be, my precious little sister.' 

I ceased my tears to listen ; his words were so 
strong and gentle, they consoled me. 

' Wherever I am, and whatever I am doing, I 
shall never cease thinking of you and caring for 
your welfare. Tell me, Nellie, can you trust me 
with your future ?' 

I looked at him wonderingly. 

' My future, Dudley P ' 

'Yes, yours — ^it will be a very happy one, 
dear, be assured, for I will guard it well. And now 
I want you to promise to obey me as faithfully as 
you have ever done ; come, will you give me your 
word?' 

' Of course I will obey you, Dudley.' 

' Well then, this is what I wish you to do. 
You know what we have arranged about the 
Whalley visit P ' 

' That I am to go home with Herwald/ 

' Yes ; Loo is longing to have you, and you 
must make acquaintance with her boy. Bruce 
and Katie have promised to stay with you till you 
go — and you are to remain at Hurst-hall till our 
return.' 
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' Till the beginning of October ? ' 

' Yes, why not P no one wants you here ; at 
least/ as I drooped my head at his words, 'I mean 
you have no especial duty, Hal will be at 
school, and little Maud — we must drop that ab- 
surd Rill — will of course go with you.' 

* But two months,' I continued dubiously, ' such 
a long time, Dudley ! ' 

* Not a bit of it ; the society of Loo and her 
wonderful boy will make it pass quickly enough ; 
and then there will be riding with Herwald ; and 
Hubert and Milly, and Arthur, and Lucy, and a 
host of friends to amuse you ; and when October 
comes, you will be all fresh and bright to welcome 
us home to the Priory.' 

* And then ? ' 

* And then there will be daily walks, talks, and 
drives ; and all the gossips of the neighbourhood 
will be unable to determine whether Sunnyside or 
the Priory be Nellie's home.* 

I smiled, his attempt to cheer me was so kind 
and evident. 

* Come, we must have no more tears ; you 
don't know half the good things that are in store 
for you. Remember, you have intrusted me with 
your future. But now it is late, and I must let 
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you go. Good-night, and God bless you, my 
darling sister/ 

And holding me fast to him for a moment, he 
kissed me fondly, and then I went. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* The sun shall look down from his throne upon high, 
The white clouds, like angels* wings, hang in the sky ; 
The pealing of hells shall resound o'er the lea, 
When we, on that morning, bid farewell to thee.' — Anon. 

Such a glorious morning ; such a shimmer and 
sparkle of light ; such dewy freshness ; such blue 
hazy skies; such twitterings and carollings of 
birds. 

Over the wind-blown grass, lay dancing sha- 
dows, purple in the sunlight, while the chirp of 
the grasshoppers, and the sweet gossiping of the 
foliage, made tiny music in the garden below. 
Everywhere was brightness, beauty, and the 
melody of song ; while above all came the chiming 
of bells — crashing bells from the town steeple ; 
melodious bells from the village church ; tinkling 
bells, echoing all day long from the factory close 
at hand. 

Excitement commenced early. Even in the 
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midst of quietly dressing myself and Bill after 
our simple breakfast, Halcot burst in to say that 
the townsfolk were already crowding the church, 
and all the factory men, clad in their best, were 
lining the road and path, ' and that it was a great 
secret, and only Bruce knew — ^but the gray horses 
were to be taken out, and twenty of the men were 
to be harnessed in their place, and draw the bride 
and bridegroom to the Priory/ 

' But, Halcot, there is nothing to see. What 
are all the people crowding the church for ? ' 

' Oh, I don't know ; a wedding is a wedding, 
I suppose, though it is ever so quiet. Make haste, 
do. I expect they will be off directly ; I will tell 
you when the carriage comes round.' 

And then came Herwald to have a button 
fastened on his glove, and to carry off his * wee 
wifie,' who showed her sash to him on the first 
step, and her little resetted boots on the second. 

' Very pretty, indeed. Miss Rill — very pretty 
indeed ; now give me a kiss.' 

*l'm Maud Edit,' lisped the little lady, 
smelling gingerly at her handkerchief, where a 
small modicum of scent had been placed. * Dud- 
ley says Rill is like a baby ; I'm Maud Edit, Uncle 
Herry.' 
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'You are an angel/ remarked the brother-in- 
law-uncle, and snatched her up in his arms. ' Now- 
come and see the pretty bouquets I have got for 
you and sister.' 

And then came Dudley, looking quite like 
himself, only handsomer, and a little pale, with 
some delicate white flowers in his button-hole, and 
his lavender gloves in his hands. 

' Now I'm off, Nellie ; Herwald is waiting for 
me. How nice you look, dear. Adieu, till we 
meet in the church.' 

And then, with a long lingering glance at me, 
the little room, the garden, and the fields beyond, 
he went off with a sweet unsteady smile, and left 
me to finish. 

' Now then,' exclaimed Halcot, throwing open 
the door, * are you not ready ? the carriage has 
gone round to the Priory. Take my arm, come. 
Oh, you are all right ; don't fuss — you look as jolly 
as — as — ' here he failed for a simile — ' as the 
"Undine" Seymour and I are reading about. 
Come along, — ^hold tight. What are you shaking 
for ? ' and seizing me with his lion's paw, he hur- 
ried me down-stairs. 

' There, now, did I not tell you so ? There 
are the men — look — what a jolly lot ; there's 
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Drewitt "Wells and Timothy — ^halloa, they're 
going to cheer. I say, shut up, you fellows ; it is 
not the bride, and my young lady is going to 
faint.' 

* You shut up, my lad,' responded Bruce, with 
his hand on the carriage door, and then he assisted 
me to alight, and led me in, where Katie was 
standing in the porch in her soft French gray and 
pretty pink bonnet, waiting for us, that we might 
walk up the aisle together. 

The wedding guests, such as there were, were 
already assembled in the chancel ; there were very 
few, only such as we felt obliged to ask, — Mrs 
Egerton and Seymour, Dr and Mrs Waldegrave, 
and old Mr Stephenson. 

Leaning on Bruce's arm, and listening to their 
soft-spoken congratulations, seeing in the distance 
the mass effaces filling up the nave, the Thorntons, 
of course, among them, a dim sense of unreality fell 
upon me, and I almost began to think it was a 
dream, when Dudley came out of the vestry, fol- 
lowed by Herwald, and at the same moment 
Eleanor entered the church with her appointed 
guardian for the day, Mr Howard Tracy. 

There was a rising hum and murmur of ad- 
miration as she walked up the aisle; but as if 
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from afar lie noticed how she trembled and waver- 
ed, Dudley came down the chancel steps to meet 
her, and took her up himself to the altar. 

She was very simply dressed^ not a jewel, not 
a flower, nothing to betray the heiress, in her plain 
silk dress and falling veil ; but I thought I had 
never seen such a noble-looking bride. 

She looked transcendently beautiful ; not her 
paleness, her agitation, or the dimmed lustre of 
her eyes could detract in the minutest degree from 
her exceeding loveliness ; and Dudley — but I 
could not look at him — I only heard his words, 
and every tone of that deep, earnest voice sank 
into my heart. 

It was soon over, incredibly soon it seemed to 
me, trying so hard to realize what we were all 
about, and thinking half the time of a foreign 
grave with a withered wreath of immortels hung 
on its marble cross ; and of another little grave 
under the willow-tree yonder, with fresh roses 
clustering about it, and lilies, and sweet lemon- 
thyme ; with garden bees humming about it, and 
the birds twittering in the grass above, and all the 
pleasant sights and sounds that he loved when he 
was alive. 

And then it was over ; and raising her long 
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white veil, Dudley gave Eleanor his first husband^s 
kiss^ and then led her to me. 

* Nellie, your sister.' 

And Eleanor's sweet luminous eyes were moist 
with tears as I folded her in my arms. 

And then he took her away, and presently we 
heard the sound of cheering, and the tramp of 
many feet ; and we knew they were carrying— 
those lusty, loving men — their young master and 
his bride to their home. 

The crowd was so great that it seemed as if we 
should never clear the churchyard ; and it was a 
relief when Mr Egerton placed me in the carriage 
by Katie's side, and we drove rapidly off. 

In a few minutes we had passed in at the lodge 
gates, and the dark old trees of the avenue closed 
in over us ; and then there was the open door of 
the Priory, and Dudley standing there with Domi- 
nique behind him. 

' A kiss on the threshold. Sis. There, you are 
made free of my house ; now come to Eleanor.' 

And still keeping my hand, with a cheerful 
nod at Katie^ he took me into the bright, sunny 
drawing-room, where we had seen Marion Vivian 
sitting under the shade of the ruby velvet curtains 
on our first visit there. 
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Eleanor was sitting there now, looking quite 
simple and at home, in her pure white dress, her 
veil and gloves lying beside her, and her pets clus- 
tered round her feet. 

The deadly paleness had left her, and was re- 
placed by a tender little rose-flush, that deepened 
when any of her guests addressed her by her new 
name, or when she looked down upon the tiny- 
circlet on her hand. 

Eleanor Mortimer, Dudley's wife, — oh, it was 
passing strange ! 

* Does not Dudley seem the right man in the 
right place?* said Herwald, coming behind us. 
' He looks as if he had been master of the house 
for years, standing on his own rug, with the doctor 
and parson.' 

I smiled, and Eleanor glanced up at her 
husband proudly, and just then he came towards 
her. 

^ Lenore darling, I am going to take you in to 
breakfast. Dominique tells me there is no time to 
lose. Nellie, Mr Egerton falls to your share; 
mind you sit near us.' 

The breakfast was laid in the oak-panelled 
dining-room, that I had once compared to the aisle 
of a church, but it looked less sombre to-day, 
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with the sun streaming in on sparkling silver and 
glass. 

It was the ordinary wedding breakfast, with 
no fuss or ceremony, no cutting of cake, no 
speeches or health drinking, so Dudley had ar- 
ranged ; with just a cheerful flow of conversation, 
which Herwald and Bruce took care should not 
flag ; and at the end of half an hour Eleanor rose, 
and at a sign from Dudley I followed. 

* May I help you, dear P ' I asked, as we cross- 
ed the hall. 

* If you will,' she answered, and then turned 
away, her eyes filling with tears. 

I knew what was in her heart, she had hoped 
that other hands would have decked her on her 
wedding-day. 

Passively she sufiered Babette and me to put 
on her rich travelling dress, and then, without 
glancing once at herself, she hurriedly crossed the 
room, and passing through an opposite door 
closed it after her. It was Marion's dressing- 
room. 

A low whistle in the corridor summoned me, 
and I went out to Dudley. 

* Is Eleanor ready P they are putting the lug- 
gage on the carriage.' 
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* She has gone in there/ I answered, pointing' 
to the door j ^ I do not like to disturb her.' 

* I am afraid you must, or we shall lose our 
train. Please knock, it is far better that she should 
not be left to herself.' 

I obeyed, and as I did so I fancied I heard a 
low sob from within, and then she came to the 
door, drawing down her veil, but I could see 
through it that her eyes were red and swollen, as if 
she had been weeping. 

'Now, my dearest, come, say good-bye to Nellie,' 
and Dudley, taking her reluctant hand, led her 
down to the hall. 

There were few to whom to say farewell ; in a 
minute he had placed her in the carriage, and was 
shaking hands with Bruce and Herwald, and then 
he came to me. 

I don't think he said anything, and I know I 
did not ; but as he stooped to kiss me, I held him 
round the neck, as if I could never let him go. 

And then there was the crack of the whip, 
gray horses tearing down the avenue^ a hand waving 
from the window, and they were gone. 

' Now, then,' cried Bruce, bustling in, joyously, 
* we have ordered the other carriage up, and we 
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are going to drive to Stony Clift and Pharo's Folly 
— you will go with us, Nell P ' 

* No, no,' I returned, drawing back nervously, 
* make up the party without me — I must go home.' 

* Go home,' responded Bruce. 'Nonsense, child, 
I won't have you sit and mope alone.' 

* Indeed, indeed, I have a headache, and can't 
talk. Please let me be alone, Bruce.' 

* She will be far better left to herself,' inter- 
rupted Herwald, for which I thanked him with a 
grateful smile. ' Katie shall take your place if you 
like, and we shall all be home in an hour or two.' 

* Very well,' agreed Bruce, ' only mind and 
get us a first-rate tea, — these cold collations are 
dead failures. I shall be famished by six o'clock.' 

And then they took me down the avenue to 
the elm-tree stile and let me go. 

And so I entered Sunnyside. Sunnyside — what 
was it now P four blank walls, and nothing else. 

Slowly I dragged up the stairs with that sense 
of bitter loss at my heart, and went into Dudley's 
room. 

It was just as he had left it in the morning, 
things strewn about ; a coat here and a waistcoat 
there; his dear little Scotch cap lying on the 
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pillows ; I took it up and fingered it tenderly, and 
then began to straighten the room. 

There was a tweed shooting-coat hanging be- 
Iiind the door ; it felt warm, and soft, and pleasant, 
and I laid my cheek against it before I put it away ; 
and then I took up the Scotch cap again, and sat 
down by the bed, and laid my head upon the pillow 
where his was never to rest again, and cried sa if 
my heart would break, and till I could cry no more. 

Blundering footsteps in the dusky passage out- 
side, and then Bruce came in, knocking over half- 
a-dozen things as he did so. 

^ Confound it aU, I shall break my neck di- 
rectly. Are you here, Nellie P — yes, there you are, 
and Kitty^s right, as she always is ; ' and sitting 
down on the bed, Bruce regarded me for some time 
with a rueful countenance. 

* I say, Nellie, old girl, don^t fret so, it makes 
us all so sorry to see you take it to heart like this. 
Why, Dudley is as right as a trivet, if you would 
only think so and cheer up.' 

' I am so lonely,' I sobbed, — *I am so lonely in 
this old house by myself. Louie is gone, and you, 
Bruce, and Charlie, and Halcot ; and now Dudley 
has left me, what am I to live for ? ' 

^ Live for ? ' cried Bruce, fondling my hair with 
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an uncertain hand ; ' why, life is the jolliest thing 
in the world, Nell, if you would only see it pro- 
perly.' 

^ I can't see it at all,' I repeated ; ' it is all 
trouble, and pain, and loss — ^loss, and pain, and 
trouble. I don't know what I am to do, Bruce, 
I am so very, very lonely/ 

* My bonnie dearie/ cried Katie, rustling up in 
her soft crisp silks, and her honest face brimful of 
sympathy, * my bonnie dearie, have you forgotten 
Keith P' 

' Ay, I declare I had for the minute,' returned 
Bruce ; ' that's the right chord, Lassie, we shall 
make it all straight now. Why, Nellie, I don't be- 
lieve you care a bit for the man who has loved you 
all his life.' 

'I do,' I answered, startled into a sudden 
avowal, ^ I do care for him very much, but what is 
the use of that ? ' 

* Then if you do care,' returned Bruce, earnest- 
ly, his handsome face flushing as he spoke, ^ think 
of him as much as you can — think of him, and find 
comfort in the thought ; your life is not objectless, 
Nellie, it is full of hope, a hope that will eventually 
be realized, and all the brighter for this weary 
waiting, that has tried you so.' 
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^ He is worth it/ murmured Katie ; ' tender and 
true is Keith, and it is not you that will deny it, 
dearie.' 

And then they talked to me, and cheered me 
80 heartily and yet so lovingly, that the bitter hour 
passed, and I oould smile and be myself again. 

And then we went down-stairs, and Katie made 
tea, and I sat beside her, and Herwald and Bruce 
both petted and made much of me, and the even- 
ing was not so bad after all. 

And the next day but one Herwald took me to 
Hurst-hall, and my dear Louie's loving care, and 
the pleasure that her sweet babe yielded me, soon 
set me right ; and in hers and Milly's companion- 
ship the two months passed as Dudley had pro- 
phesied. 

And every now and then came Dudley's happy 
letters, and little shy loving ones from Eleanor, 
and I could see they were happy and at rest, and 
I was satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* The book is completed, 

And closed like the day ; 
And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away.' — Longfellow. 

It was Christmas-eve, and I was standing alone in 
the Sunnyside drawing-room, waiting for the car- 
riage to take me round to the parsonage ; for there 
were to be great doings there to-night to celebrate 
Seymour's sixteenth birthday and first coming 
home. 

It was not one of the usual clerical tea-parties, 
that had taken place during my stay in the North, 
but a gathering on a much larger scale, for all the 
notabilities of the neighbourhood were to be there, 
and not only Katie and Bruce were coming, but 
Dudley had promised to bring his wife and some 
guests who had lately arrived at the Priory in the 
persons of Herwald and Louie. 

Katie, who was now as much at home at the 
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parsonage as I, was deputy mistress of the cere- 
monies in my place ; and it was she who arranged 
the programme of the evening, and ordered the 
various amusements, for there was to be dancing 
in the library for such young people as liked, — 
tableaux in the dining-rooin, and tea and talk in 
the drawing-room, to which latter apartment the 
Mortimer folks were sure to restrict themselves. 

So there I stood in the dim firelight in my low 
evening dress, clasping the coral and pearl orna- 
ments on my neck and arms, and feeling rather 
strange. 

It was early of course when we arrived, for 
Halcot, who rode rampant on such occasions by 
virtue of the friendship of his Pythias, was in a 
fever of excit-ement till we were there ; but early 
as it was, Katie came running out to meet us, look- 
ing wonderfully pretty in her silk train and a crim- 
son rose in her hair. 

* You dear lassie, to come so soon,* she cried, 
unwinding me from my wraps, and shaking out 
my dress ; * now stand still, and let me have a good 
look at you.' 

' Well, Kitty ! what now P ' for she eyed me 
over curiously with a little smile to herself ; * you 
are never going to find fault with me, I hope ? ' 
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* Find fault with you, my white Rose-bud 1 nay, 
that would not be possible ; for a more gracious 
bewitching little lady I have never set eyes upon. 
You must forgive my looking at you, dearie, for I 
have never seen Nellie Mortimer in jewels before.' 

* I shall call her a white lily of the* valley,' 
said Seymour, coming behind and giving me a 
hug. 

* Or the Queen of Sheba,' echoed Halcot, * for 
she cuts Mrs Kitty out no end.' 

For which compliment Kitty first made him 
a face, and then boxed his ears ; after which they 
dressed up Rill as Red Riding Hood, and put her 
behind the curtains to try the effect, while Halcot 
lay down at her feet in a leopard-skin rug as a 
dim personification of the wolf 

Rill looked so lovely in her little scarlet hood 
with her pouting mouth and small dimpled hands 
crossed over her basket of butter, that Mr Egerton 
brought his wife in to see her, who spoiled all im- 
mediately by taking her up in her arms and 
smothering her with kisses ; upon which wolf 
growled and then showed his teeth. 

* Mrs Egerton,' cried Katie, pouncing briskly 
upon her, * we can't have you injure our tableaux 
like this ; please take her away, Nellie, and both 
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of you stop in the drawing-room, you are only- 
wasting our time, and send Bruce to us when he 
comes.' 

So we went back to the drawing-room, now 
warm and ruddy with light, with one small curate 
turning over the photograph album on the centre 
table, whom Mr Egerton immediately pinned and 
bore off to the rug, while his wife and I sipped 
coffee and talked in whispers. 

Presently appeared Mistress Katie, looking 
trim and important with Bruce and the boys fol- 
lowing her. 

But scarcely had they taken their places, be- 
fore the knocker began to work, and arrivals to 
commence, after which the room filled rapidly. 

Such a medley of happy faces, giris with shy 
eyes and long sashes, and boys grouped confusedly 
about the door ; the Thorntons armed for conquest 
at all points, and a sprinkling of curates, the 
Waldegraves, Stephensons, and a host more ; till 
Mr Egerton began to gasp for breath and look 
longingly at the curtained windows, upon which 
Katie and Seymour exchanged glances, and at the 
tinkling of a very small bell, the tableaux com- 
menced and the crowd drifted into the other 
room. 
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* I say, Nellie/ whispered Bruce, when the first 
was over and the second preparing, ^ how late the 
Priory people are; they will lose Red Riding 
Hood after all/ 

Which they did ; and not only that, but the 
rest of the tableaux ; and then the young people 
began to dance in the library to Ada Thornton's 
music, while I sat still in my quiet comer, a silent 
but amused spectator of the whole. 

Presently came a loud peal that rang through 
the house, and a stir and commotion about the 
door ; and then Louie and Eleanor came in together, 
exciting no small admiration as they passed up 
the crowded room. 

Two such lovely women they looked — the one 
in velvet and diamonds, the other in her bride's 
dress of silk and pearls ; Louie with her grand 
open lovable face, and Eleanor with weird lus- 
trous eyes and wonderful yellow hair. No marvel, 
then, the busy knots of talkers ceased their hum 
of tongues, and glances and whispers were ex- 
changed on the comparative merits of the rival 
beauties. 

But where were Herwald and — 

' Nellie, dear,* said Dudley's voice behind me, 
so close that I was fairly startled, not having seen 
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him come in ; ' you must suffer me to introduce an 
old friend to you.' 

And then I became aware of some one stooping 
over me, so low as almost to brush my face with 
a long soft beard, and looking up I met the 
glance of two dark eyes, whose loving recognition 
thrilled me to the heart ; and I knew that I was 
looking up into the face of Keith Cameron^ and 
that his gloved hand was holding mine firmly, 
closely, tightly, as if he would never let it go. 
And then I don't know what happened, save that 
the room seemed swimming in circles of Ught, 
and that the humming of innumerable bees were 
keeping pace with the pulses of my heart, and that 
Dudley's arm was round me, while his voice was 
speaking afar off. 

^We have managed it too suddenly, Keith: 
but what could we do P Keep here a few minutes, 
and I will take her away. Come, Nellie, darling, 
lean on me ; no one wIU notice you ; the room is 
so hot, you know. Make a path for us, Herwald, 
please. There, that is a brave child. I was afraid 
you were going to faint.' 

And so he took me away, but not to the re- 
freshment-room, that was full of people, but to the 
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deserted dimly-lighted cloak-room, where we foimd 
Katie sitting by herself and crying heartily. 

' Oh, Nellie — my bonnie boy that I have just 
seen ! ' she began — 

But Dudley stopped her ; so she fell to kissing 
my hands instead, and laughing hysterically, till 
Bruce came in and scolded her and took her away. 

'Well, little one, how do you feel now — 
better ? ' 

' Oh, I am quite well,' I returned, unsteadily ; 
*but — but — Dudley, are you sure it is not a 
dream P ' 

* A true one at any rate,' he remarked, laugh- 
ing ; ' you see the reason of our delay now P ' 

'What delay P Oh don't talk to me,' I 
answered, beginning to crimson violently ; ' I 
wish you would take me away somewhere, where 
Dobody can seiB me. I don't know what to do.' 

' My dear child,' he returned seriously, * I 
can't take you away ; think how it would look.' 

' Then leave me alone a little while. I can't 
collect my thoughts, they seem going everywhere. 
Dear Dudley, please leave me to myself.' 

He looked at me anxiously a moment, and then 
went away, and I hid my face in my hands, but I 
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could not think. I could see notliing but a little 
boat rocking on a golden sea, and Keith in it — 
Keith, who had come home to England and me. 

Presently I became aware that the chair beside 
me was taken, and then some one was drawing the 
hands away from my face with gentle force that 
would not be denied. 

^ Nellie, I want to see you. I haye not looked 
at you yet ! * 

Oh, the ring of those brave Scottish tones, that 
I thought I was never to hear again ! Oh, the 
touch of that strong faithful hand ! 

I looked up at Keith ; and then, I don't know 
how it happened^ but Keith was holding me to 
his heart, and I felt like a tired bird that had 
found its nest, and was at rest and content — 
that was never to wander again — ^never, oh, 
never ! 

^ I have found you, my Rachel ; I have you 
here! and Jacob's long term is over — my own, 
my very own ! ' 

' Do you want me, Keith P ' 

* I have served for you for more than ten years 
now, and, like Jacob's, " they were as nothing to 
the love I bore." Look up in my face, my darling 
bird, and tell me what you see there ! ' 
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' It looks tender and true, Keith. Oh, Keith, 
what have I done, that you should love me 
soP' 

And as the involuntary exclamation escaped 
my lips, low words of blessing seemed to hover 
over me, and fold me with ineffable peace. 

' Have I come back to my wife, Nellie P Sweet 
love, I have wooed you so long and patiently. I 
have suffered and laboured in your behalf.' 

* I know it, Keith ; I know it — * 

* What are you saying, dear P I cannot hear 
you.' 

' I will be what you wish.' 

And then he kissed me again. And after that 
we grew calmer ; and he talked to me, and I list- 
ened^ till Katie came in, and then Dudley, and 
then we all went back to the drawing-room. 

What a long delicious- dream that evening 
seems, looking back on it now ; with such a sense 
of being tenderly shielded and watched over, 
with such a feeling of indescribable repose ; and 
then, when it was over, the moonlight walk to 
Simnyside, wrapped up in Keith's plaid^ with his 
strong arm to lean upon ; and to know, oh, happy 
Nellie, to know that it was mine to lean upon for 
ever ! 
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And then, the circle round the blazing fire ; 
Herwald's merry jests, and Louie's fond caresses, 
and Katie's bright sparkUng face looking up from 
the rug at her husband's feet ; and last, but not 
least, Dudlejr's proud glance of triumph as he sat 
with Eleanor beside him, looking at Keith and 
me. 

'Nellie, do you think now, you did well to 
trust me with your future ?' 

Keith watched me, smiling. 

' I don't understand you, dear ; ' but getting 
hot, as I replied, nevertheless. 

Dudley left his place and bent over me. 

* What should you say, my pet, if you knew 
that your brothers, feeling how lonely you were 
and how well somebody loved you, wrote a long 
letter to that somebody, bidding him cross the sea 
that had too long divided you and him, and take 
Sunnyside and his wife together ? 

* And what should you say, my pet,' as I 
hid my face so gratefully, oh, so gratefully, on 
his shoulder, *if Bruce added a postscript, bid- 
ding him leave the business that had so ill kept 
him from poverty and take the yoimger brother^s 
share at the factory, which my marriage would 
leave vacant ? ' 
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'And what would you say if that somebody 
started the very next week, and arrived just as 
we were setting out for the parsonage P — ^no, you 
shall not thank us, child ; are you not our yery 
own?' 

* Hush ! ' cried Keith, drawing me to him ; 
' what is that P ' 

And then, as we were all silent, the pealing of 
the Christmas chimes broke on our ear. 

' " Peace on earth, goodwill towards men " — a 
happy Christmas to you all, my friends ! ' 

'Amen,' said Dudley, solemnly, 'and a brighter 
and a better life to you both at Sunnyside.' 



THE END. 
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